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Arousing Thought. 


No matter what the study pursued 1n the class is, or 
what the course of study pursued in the school 1s, the 
thing to be done is to arouse the pupil to think. It is 
not unusual to change teachers simply to reach this end. 
The new teacher knows no more, and keeps the class on 
the same studies, but he is able to do what his predeces- 
sor could not do. 

A school was lately visited where the teacher wrote a 
maxim or proverb on the blackboard ; it wasthis: “He 
who would eat an egg must first break the shell.” He 
then read a short story written by a pupil explaining 
this proverb: “ Every back has its pack,” which had 
been given out a week before. The method employed 
was to give a proverb and require a concrete exemplifi- 
cation of it. The story read was very ingenious and the 
plot was laid in that very school-room. The packs were 
the lessons or duties to be performed. 

Now another teacher might fail who employed this 
device because a device is used to accomplish some pur- 
pose that lies in the mind of the person ; if the purpose 
is not there the employment of the device is wholly 
mechanical and cannot but fail. The teacher must see 
the end clearly—yes, he must fee/ it. It is not a case 
like one’s seeing a man drive a nail with a hammer and 
then he does a like act. No, the teacher must /fee/ the 
state of mind that is lacking and /ee/, too, that he knows 
just what to do to cause the state of mind that he de- 
sires should exist. 

Now it is very true that the presenting of a proverb 
has connected with it some very valuable features, but 
David P. Page employed an ear of corn; there are men 
who can use a drop of water and arouse a deep inter- 
est. The proverb was selected not because it was bet- 
ter than the ear of corn, but because the teacher could 
accomplish the end sought by using it. 

A school superintendent in Kansas tells of a visit to a 
school on the prairie. It was so still he feared there 
was no school. On opening the door, forty children 
were seen sitting at their desks engaged in study. 
Though the visit of a stranger was uncommon, they did 
not. disclose this. The room was scrupulously neat ; 
there was an air of refinement that showed him the 
school had no ordinary teacher directing it. He sat 
down and let the usual course go on; all the while he 
was asking himself, “ Why are they so interested ?”’ 

Finally he determined to ask the pupils. A little girl 


was ready to answer the question ; it was, “ Our teacher 
is so much interested.” 





This was rather disappointing ; he expected to dis- 
cover some device ; the giving of marks or some reward 
perhaps. But there was no machinery in the school, 
evidently ; it all lay in the teacher. And yet he saw 
there was a constant employment of means or plans to 
obtain the results desired. They marched out singing ; 
at the end of the recess, four girls came in and stood, 
and when the bell struck they commenced singing and 
the pupils coming in joined in the song. He saw that 
this device affected those outside ; hearing the singing 
they felt it must be pleasant in the school. 

But why did they read so well and so intelligently ? 
How was it that the intellectual work that usually seems 
irksome to pupils, appeared to be delightful to them ? 
These were the questions he asked himself: As in a 
large machine shop there is an engine that drives 
all the wheels, so he felt there must be a power in this 
teacher that set their intellects all in operation. Her 
only explanation was that children love to be active, 
love to exert themselves ; she interested them in cer- 
tain things and the interest made the work seem easy. 
No, she had not always been able to do this; she had 
learned how; it had taken some years to learn what 
she knew. 

There are teachers who are almost obliged to cause 
pupils to take a recess} they prefer to stay in and 
study. A case like this was mentioned in New York city 
where a young woman had charge of a class of very 
bad boys; she was the daughter of Irish parents ; 
they had educated her and she had this place. The 
boys in the class below worked to get into the class 
where she was; her pupils worked with very great 
assiduity. Her explanation was, “I tell them what 
noble men they may be if they do well in school.” This 
seems simple ; it had been done before ; now they be- 
lieved it. There is at the bottom a faith in the teacher, 
a firm faith that the work they are doing is really and 
truly a good work, a holy work. 

aa) 

Not many years ago a superintendent holding a com- 
fortable place was asked'to subscribe for THE JOURNAL ; 
in fact he had been asked several times. He invariably 
declined, and if he did not use the very words, his man- 
ner said, “I have no use for it.”” The unexpected hap- 
pened—it often does. While away on his vacation a 
vacancy occurred in his board of education and a new 
man was appointed, a reformer, one who had read some 
concerning education. Our friend was disturbed ; he 
came home from bis vacation early; he visited THe 
JouRNAL office ; he subscribed and purchased a number 
of educational books, giving as his reason, ‘‘ —— has got 
kindergarten and manual training and all that on the 
brain and he will be kicking up a dust.” He felt he 
must be ready for the new state of affairs. That he felt 
he was not ready was plain to be seen. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


‘The summer in America is mainly devoted to educa- 
tional gatherings,” is the way it was stated in an Eng- 
paper I glanced over last year; this sentence was con- 
tained ina letter from a young Englishman who was 
teaching in this country and who had betaken himself to 
the annual meeting of the educators of Pennsylvania. 
The list of summer schools in THE ScHOoL JOURNAL 
shows that this writer was considerably correct. 

I determined this year to attend as many of the 
gatherings at the East as possible and began with the 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


This is held annually at Albany and is composed of 


the high school, academy, and college teachers. It is 
always presided over by the chancellor of the regents, 
and the secretary of the regents is the secretary of the 
meeting, so there is no scrambling for offices. Prof. A. J. 
Upson is now chancellor and Melville Dewey secretary 
and these two directed the meeting. The attendance 
seemed to me to be about 150—there are no annual 
dues. The meeting is always in the grand senate cham- 
ber, and the teacher while sitting there feels that the 
merit of which he has long been conscious is at last re- 
cognized. And if the newspapers are to be believed, a 
worthier set of men filled the chamber at the convoca- 
tion than when the senate was in session. 

The chancellor in his opening address referred to the 
Ainsworth law commanding a larger study of intoxicants 
in the schools: ‘The objectionable principle which under- 
lies this law and makes it dangerous lies in the fact that 
it interferes tyrannically with the teacher’s own judg- 
ment ; it will lead to similar special laws equally despotic 
on other subjects. .. It may well be asked, whether it isa 
wise policy to interfere as to the methods of teaching or 
the time to be given to various themes.” 

Regent Doane offered a resolution calling for the re- 
peal of the Ainsworth law and it was unanimously 
adopted ; and now an interesting fight is on. It isto be 
seen whether the educators or the politicians have the 
most influence in educational matters. 

Probably the two subjects best discussed were “ The 
Study of English” and “The Present Trend in Pedagogy.” 
On the latter quite a discussion arose ; Pres. W. J. Milne 
referred to pedagogy in a manner that Pres. Stanley 
Hall took to be derogatory ; he declared a devotion toa 
comprehension of its principles to be the duty and need 
of the hour; and that now as during the past twenty 
years, he should make it aseriousstudy. Another figure 
of importance was Pres. Eliot who declared the method 
of electives to be the best for getting the most work out 
of shirks. As to college authority he believed that 
that must give way to leadership; the teacher everywhere 
must be a leader. These doctrines have formed the 
staple of much discussion in THE JouRNAL in times past; 
and it was refreshing to hear the congratulations of 
friends—who in times past have rather doubted whether 
the paper was not too high in the air. 

On the whole the convocation had a strong meeting in 
many ways. It is plain that it has taken up the discus- 
sion of pedagogical questions ; the training of teachers, 
educational values, and correlation are now before the 
convocation and it must discuss them. This body ac- 
complishes a great deal because (1) there are no offices 


_to struggle for, (2) because it meets in the same place, 


(3) because the discussions are carried on by really able 
men. True, these men are sometimes prosy, wordy, and 
windy: but such men are rarely invited again. A 
scholarly address like that given by Hamilton Mabie of 
the Outlook is not often heard anywhere ; it should have 
had an audience of 1000 instead of 250. 

Leaving Albany I sought out the beautiful valley of 
the Oriskany, in Oneida county, where | wandered when 
a youth. The landscape remains the same ; I knew the 
station by the configuration of the hills. Men grow old, 
but nature retains her youth. I visited my old school- 
mate, Edward P. Powell, on College Hill and found him 
surrounded by trees, shrubs, and flowers ; it is wonder- 
ful how much one can do with these—if he knows how. 
Mr. Powell is a writer of great force and clearness ; his 
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articles appear in the Arena and Forum. Opposite is 
the house of the scholarly and genial North, the friend 
not only of the serious student, but also of publican and 
sinner if such there be. 

I visited a creamery, a place where 300 and even 700 
pounds of butter are made daily. The milk is brought 
by the farmer ; it passes into swiftly revolving wheels 
that, by centrifugal action, throw the cream into one 
place and the milk into another. The cream then is put 
in a churn (a revolving box) and turned by steam ; the 
buttermilk is drawn off and water put in and revolving 
resorted to ; this is drawn off and the process repeated. 
The butter is then worked by wooden knives, steam being 
employed ; it is then packed in tubs. Two persons can 
in a few hours thus make 500 pounds of butter. Here 
is a great saving of labor. But this charming country 
must be parted trom for the second educational meet- 
ing of the state. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New York State Teachers’ Association met on 
Monday, July 1, at Syracuse; it was presided over by 
Prof. E. N. Jones, of Plattsburg; Welland Hendrick 
was secretary. The meeting was in the top floor of the 
new city hall, and a worse place could not have been 
devised. The ventilation is poor, and the accoustic 
properties defective. The meeting this year assumed 
more than usual importance because fifty years had 
passed since the founding of the association, Several 
survivors of the initial meeting in 1845 were present, 
conspicuous among them were Edward Smith, W. W. 
Newman, and Edward North. The former was super- 
intendent of schools in Syracuse for many years, and 
rightly held in esteem ; the second is as tall and rugged 
as ever ; the last shows the signs of his hard literary 
career as professor of Greek and Latin in Hamilton 
college, but he bears the same transparent character, 
the same lovely disposition, the same helping hand. 

The opening address was by Pres. Schurman, of 
Cornell. He mainly discussed the need of professional 
training. Hethinks itis a self-evident proposition that 
no one can be a teacher in the school in which he was 
taught—-the primary graduate is not able to teach in the 
primary school, the college graduateinthecollege. (It 
is strange how much of such teaching has been done 
and supposed to be good. This statement must evi- 
dently be taken with considerable allowance. Prof. 
North, tor example, graduated from Hamilton, and be- 
came professor, and a first-class one too.) He favored 
the founding of schools of pedagogy, with schools for 
observation and practice. 

In the evening of Tuesday, the annual address by the 
state superintendent, Hon. Charles R, Skinner, was de- 
livered. The applause with which he was received, 
showed the strong hold he has on the hearts of the 
teachers. During Mr. Draper’s incumbency Mr. Skinner 
displayed an executive ability that marked him as a man 
fit for the chieftainship ; this, the legislature recognized 
last February. 

The person who has studied the formation of this 
association, its meetings, and its operations with care, 
will be led to doubt whether the days of its usefulness 
as it proposes to be useful are not over. In other 
words, it needs, like all other institutions, to modify its 
operations in accordance with the demands of the times. 
They are far different now from what they were. I 
would suggest (1) that the association meet at the same 
time and place as the convocation; (2) that it join 
with the latter in holding evening meetings, getting the 
biggest men this state or any other state has to speak ; 
(3) that a grand exhibit by teachers of pupils’ work be 
made, and also of text-books and apparatus ; (4) that the 
commissioners’ association meet at the same time and 
place; also the music and art associations. In this 
way 1,000 could come together and a strong blow be 
struck for education. 

There would be further gain if primary and kinder- 
garten associations were formed, and the state associa- 
tion limit itself to the discussion of what might be 
termed grammar school work. It hardly seems appro- 
priate that commissioners hold offices in any of these ; 
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let them meet and discuss appropriate questions—those 
relating to supervision wholly and exclusively. Sucha 
meeting would be an educational conference composed 
of (1) the convocation ; (2) state association ; (3) super- 
intendents’ association ; (4) art association ; (5) music 
association ; (6) kindergarten association ; (7) primary 
association, and possibly (8) a pedagogical association, 
composed of the faculties of the normal schools, the 
institute conductors, and the teachers of training classes. 
All who have listened to these suggestions, and who 
look at the life of the association form them ; there are 
those who still believe in rousing up a local interest. 

For the first time there was some plain talk about the 
plan of taking the association to places in order to elect 
some ambitious man who wanted anoffice. It has often 
been done, It would bea great gain if the president 
held effice for a long period. Why not try a permanent 
tenure on the president? 

The general headquarters was at the Yates House— 
where prices arranged from $2.50 to $3.50—the former 
rate was advertised, but on application there was a 
statement that the $2.50 rooms were all taken,—proba- 
bly quite a number paid the latter price. But when 
one remembers Watkins Glen he does not grumble, It 
is curious how the meeting at that point was stamped 
in the memory by the horrible non-accommodations. 

The membership was larger this year than on any 
other since 1887, when it was held in Brooklyn, where 
the zeal of Mr, Gunnison brought in a large number of 
lady members each with a half dollar ; the half dollar is 
of so much less consequence to the city teacher that a 
good many members seem anxious to make a visit to New 
York to replenish the strong box. 

It is probable that 600 members will be enrolled. 
About roo had taken tickets for Denver, to attend the 
N. E. A., which is a handsome delegation considering 
the distance ; at Topeka it sent gr. 

I did not attend the anniversary exercises, being 
obliged to return to New York. The first meeting I 
attended was, I think, in 1853, when the association 
met in Utica; it was then publishing the Mew York 
Teacher, and it proposec that I edit it at a salary of 
$1,000. As I had edited it the previous year for noth- 
ing, and had paid out $600 of my own money I declined. 
However, a subscription was opened and this amount 
refunded to me. At this meeting Miss Susan B. An- 
thony made her maiden speech—she was the first woman 
to speak in the association, and there was much dissat- 
isfaction and disapproval that she was permitted to go 
on the platform. Since then she has spoken to immense 
audiences on woman suffrage. A. i. Be. 


¥* 

When Col. Parker was put in charge of the schools of 
Quincy, Mass., the teachers fell to studying the pro- 
cesses of teaching. Soon the world outside of that 
little town began to be interested in what was being 
done in its schools. Other school boards began to de- 
mand similar work, and to offer higher wages to these 
Quincy teachers. Long after Col. Parker left Quincy 
the annual reports of his successor referred to the 
losses the schools had sustained by the departure of 
teachers to towns that would have a *‘ Quincy teacher.” 

Fortunate is that town that has a superintendent that 
incites his assistant teachers to study teaching. TZ’his ts 
pretty much all he can do, The examination given by 
such a superintendent is a revelation to the teacher ; it 
reveals poor teaching; the ordinary examination re- 
veals poor learning. The tortunes of the teachers are 
in the keeping of the superintendent. 





The effort that is made by teachers to improve the 
schools, witnessed in the assemblages held in the sum- 
mer is something that compels admiration. They are 
not obliged to meet; they are looking towards higher 
work—possibly to a higher position and higher pay. 
But no, matter what the exact motive, it is a good one; 
it is for a better comprehension of education than is 
possessed. And the movement is spreading ; ten years 
ago the number in summer schools was small; they 
were of little account; this year there will be 100,000 
in the summer schools—a quarter of the teaching force. 
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At the Institute. 


By KATE MILNER RABB. 


One of the most interesting events of the summer months in the 
Western country towns is the meeting of the teachers in the insti- 
tute. 

The townspeople make great preparations for it. Some of the 
“best families” announce their intention of boarding a teacher or 
two for the week, “‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul” being 
considered sufficient recompense for the inconvenience of having 
strangers in the house, not to speak of the argumentum ad cru- 
menam., 

Even those very exclusive families who do not take boarders, 
either because none apply or for other reasons not assigned, make 
anxious preparations for teas and dinners at which the principal, 
instructors, and teachers are to be *“ teaed and dined.” Arrange- 
ments are made by every one to have leisure during the week to 
visit the institute and to attend the evening lectures given at that 
time. 

All depends upon the county superintendent ; he recognizes his 
occasion for display and rises to it. During the rest of the year 
he drives over muddy roads, visiting dull schools, or slaves over 
examination papers, but now he furnishes pleasing entertainment 
to his constituency and is thereby applauded. To further stimu- 
late him comes the vision of his rival, the county superintendent 
just deposed, who is a constant visitor, noting with eager eye 
from his stronghold on the back seat, each flaw in the program, 

He begins his work in the winter months, writing over the 
state to secure competent instructors at the lowest possible price. 
They are all competent, so they say; he may pay his money and 
take his choice, from the hundred-dollar professor, specialty, 
mental science, the forty-dollar superintendent, instructor in 
grammar, physiology, and reading, the thirty-dollar time-killer, to 
the twenty-dollar temale, anxious, with wrinkled brow, who will 
teach anything. 

Information concerning the instructors having been secured, he 
turns his attention to the music, next in importance. The towns- 
people expect much from him, in this; it soothes them during 
their visits ; it gives their daughters a chance to shine in public ; 
and to make the proper selections is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. The rival sopranos and altos; the two basos and the one 
tenor are all engaged to do their best in solos, duos, and trios. 
The Arion Glee Club has promised a chorus. The opportunities 
for disp!ay being limited, throat troubles never disarrange the 
program. The music will be all that can be aesired. 

When June comes he hies to the state capital to meet with 
the other county superintendents. The instructors happen here, 
as well. One Hundred Dollars, Forty, Thirty, and Twenty, glare at 
each other across the corridors of the hotel and sniff contemptu - 
ously in the lobby. Milk and honey are they before the great 
men, however, and even Mental Science comes down from his 
height and recites in dulcet accents his great success and his 
ruinously cheap prices. The Hoosier Impersonator is also pres- 
ent, and does dread work, of which “ more, anon.” The con- 
vention over, Hundred Dollars goes home with four or five en- 
gagements; Forty Dollars has more than he can fill; so has 
Twenty Dollars, though unless she be waspish she has been 
induced to pay her own expenses. Thirty Dollars expects to fill 
broken engagements ‘Lhe Hoosier Impersonator begins to 
practice before his mirror. 

Some few institutes begin in July, but August is the popular 
month. The circuses hear the report and glaring bills decorate 
the walls to beguile the simple rustic inside the canvas tent. The 
pink lemonade man prepares himseif. The traveling theaters 
catch the rumor and the shop windows are filled with portraits of 
their stars. 

The great day arrives. The court house, or the church, or the 
school-house is garnished for their coming. The county super- 
intendent wears his sweetest smile. The attendance Monday is 
always small; the only ripple on the surface caused by the arrival 
of the instructor who always comes late on the eleven o'clock 
train, “‘ on account of the stress of other engagements,” 

By Wednesday the room is comfortably filled and the institute 
is in good running order. The teachers from all over the county 
are present. The “city” teachers, z. ¢., those’ of the county seat, 
occupy the back seats, doubtful whether or not to mingle with 
their co-laborers. The*principals from the little towns, Prof. 
Jones, from Tub Town: Prof. Miller, from Jonesville; Prof. 
Green, from Newburg, are there in best clothes, arms folded, lips 
compressed, glaring at their rivals. They hate each other; for 
all Jones knows, Miller may be working for Tub Town next year, 
and Miller has his doubts of Green, but all glare with the same 
intense hatred at Smith who is city superintendent. Ninny! 
Dandy! College graduate! The idea of his being city super- 
intendent while Junes’ talents are buried in Tub Town, and 
Miller’s are wasting in Jonesville! Between the cival powers sits 
the great rank and file of the common teachers; country boys 
who teach at * Cupid ” and “ Friendship ” and “ Shiloh ;” buxom 
lasses who “ train the twig” at * Silver Dale” and ‘* Oak Grove ” 
and “ Gentry’s Chapel,” their sole training the common school or 
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a few weeks at the normal, their ability as varying as the grades 
on their licenses, 

The variety of dress at once attracts the eye. Finery that has 
been shut away for weeks and weeks, treasures bought with 
painfully earned money, in which to shine on this occasion. The 
young men rejoice in the highest and stiffest collars that can be 
bought for love or money ; in cuffs which reach to their knuckles, 
resplendent with marbleized cuff buttons. The young woman's 
highest ambition is to have a different dress to wear every day ; 
she who can change every half day is most to be envied. The 
millinery shops have done a thrivirg business, for here are hats 
of all sizes and descriptions ; flower wreathed and bird covered ; 
velvet, gauze, straw, ribbon, confusing variety. Dazzling jewelry 
set with the dullest of brilliants, and two things that distinguish 
the “educator,” the fan, Japanese satin, gauze, and even the 
homely palm leaf, and the note-book, the latter held in nerveless 
fingers, its pages blank to the end of the session, or filled with 
disconnected sentences on percentage or syntax, and sometimes 
clever caricatures of instructors and audience, 

Between the hours when Mental Science writes upon the omni- 
present blackboard, 

Intellect 
MIND < Sensibilities 
Will 


and devotes his energies to the explanation, and the lady of the 
wrinkled brow tries faithfully to interest in her schemes of teach- 
ing history and grammar, the Time-killer who has been called in 
to fill Forty Dollars’ broken engagement, beams upon the people. 
He is either objective, subjective, deductive, or extremely scien- 
tific. If the latter he inclines to give lectures on hygiene in the 
time of the Pharaohs,—prefers it to the hygiene of the present 
day for obvious reasons; also dissertations on the probable 
cause of Methuselah’s length of days. He has unlimited confid- 
ence in his power to interest and inform his audience. That he 
is considered a “ shining light ” of the institute by the members 
trom “ Silver Dale” and “ Cupid” is one of the things to be ex- 
pected,—at the institute. 

Thursday night is the hour of the Hoosier Impersonator. He 
arrives, bland, high-collared, smiling, conscious of his charms, 
ignorant of rival attractions. Alas! The circus tent and the 
theater possess greater charms and his audience is but small. 
Aggrieved, personally offended, he nevertheless attempts to do 
his best. His gestures as he refuses to allow Curfew to ring, or 
tries to kill that mouse, or leap from a cliff with Somebody’s 
child, are something wonderful; but ’tis as a facial contortionist 
that he rises supreme. A lock of hair o’erhangs his brow and 
this expresses all Sometimes it stands erect, expressive of ter- 
ror ; again, pulled down to the brows, it gives his noble counten- 
ance a strangely alien cast. Drooping careless, tis Byronic ; 
wildly dishevelled, the maniac, And all the while his features 
are in a thousand wrinkles. Mouth twisted to this side, to that ; 
cheeks drawn in, eyes drawn down, the villain; mouth open, 
eyes staring, the clown, etc. But his final crowning effort is the 
imitation of the Hoosier poet, *‘ when the frost is on the punkin,” 
in Riley’s own manner, with variations. 

Friday morning the real business commences. The lawyer, 
the doctor, the editor make a few remarks, vague but flowery. 
Committees on resolutions are appointed, some to thank the 
superintendent for his efforts; to thank the townspeople for their 
kindness ; to thank the instructors for their wisdom ; to thank 
the teachers for their interest. 

Then the Time-killer who has confided to his audience the fact 
that he is a little, a very little musical, warbles a charming little 
ditty, ** I've nothing else to do,” and is content, smiling placidly. 

An awful silence follows. The county superintendent pauses 
before he mentions the important question of the week, ‘“‘ Where 
shall the next meeting of the institute be held ?” 

There is a moment’s silence. Then Jones of Tub Town rises. 
The principalship of Tub Town is his forever if he succeeds. He 
speaks in winning accents. The county seat has had the insti- 
tute for many years. Give Tub Town achance. Let her citizens 
have an opportunity to display their hospitality. (Jones has not 
been entertained this year.) Their town is small, their hearts 
are large; their citizens intelligent. Every convenience shall be 
found there. Growing eloquent he pledges himself to make the 
institute a success. Miller and Green are also eloquent for Jones- 
ville and Newburg. Silence follows. The county superintendent 
perspires ; there seems to be nothing else todo. Offense given 
means votes lost. In the midst of his dilemma he catches the 
doctor's eye; it bears a message. He pronounces in favor of 
the county seat. 

Interest now dwindles. Jones’ wrath burns in his breast, but 
he reveals it not to the superintendent, for examination for license 
comes to-morrow. 

The Time-killer who must catch the eleven o'clock train, bids 
a smiling adieu and withdraws. The others depart attwo. The 
country teachers take their departure. Silence reigns in the 
court house; the institute is over. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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School Architecture. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE BUILDING OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

(From a circular prepared by Prof. Elmer E. Brown, of the University of 
California.) 

Specifications —lt is desirable that school boards advertising 
for architects’ plans should make as complete and definite a state- 
ment as possible of the architectural and hygienic conditions which 
are to be observed in the construction of the building proposed. 
In this respect the circular recently issued by the board of educa- 
tion of Fresno is suggestive. 

Lighting.—The window surface in each room should equal at 
least one-fifth of the floor surface. The windows should be 
grouped, and in order to avoid cross-lights should be either all 
on one side of the room, the left being the best, or should occupy 
three-fourths of the left side toward the rear and one-fourth of 
the rear toward the left. A school-room lighted from three sides 
has about the worst possible lighting. Since the best light is from 
above, the windows should reach nearly or quite to the ceiling. 
Their sills should be four feet from the floor. Theshades should 
be of a light lavender or green color, and should roll from the 
bottom to the top, though it is well to have thin white shades 
rolling from the top to regulate the light. Sliding blinds are bet- 
ter than shades, 

Heating and Ventzlation.—lIt will generally be found necessary 
in large buildings to employ a fan in order to secure sufficient 
movement of air for ventilation. The best authorities maintain 
that warm air should be introduced at some distance above the 
heads of the persons in the room (eight feet *according to Mar- 
ble),* and the foul air withdrawn through openings at or near the 
floor. Where closed stoves must be used, they should be “ Jack- 
eted,” the fresh air being admitted through an opening in the floor 
within the jacket. It is estimated that thirty cubic feet of fresh 
air per pupil should be admitted every minute. A very thorough 
and complete discussion of the whole subject is contained in Mar- 
ble’s report. 

Hallways and Stairways.— The hallways should be light, airy, 
and well-built. There should be as few turns as possible in the 
stairways. A winding staircase is objectionable. Straight stair- 
cases, it very long, should be broken by frequent landings. The 
stairways should always be fire-proof. 

Storm-doors should be provided, especially where there is snow 
and sleet. If there is a flight of steps leading from the ground to 
the main hallway, it should be wholly, or for most part, enclosed 
within the building. 

Rooms.—The best shape of school-room is an oblong, with the 
width to the length as three is to four. Thelighting of the room 
should be chiefly or wholly on one of the long sides. In a warm 
climate it is best to avoid admitting the light on the south side of 
the room. The width of the room should not be more than one 
and one-half times the height of the top of the windows from the 
floor. Very high ceilings are not desirable. 

There skould be at least fifteen square feet of floor space to 
each pupil, and at least one hundred and fifty cubic feet of space 
to each pupil. 

The walls of the room should be colored in neutral tints, and 
surfaces that reflect a glaring light should be avoided, The black- 
boards should not be on the same side of the room as the win- 
dows. The lower edge of the blackboard should be within twen- 
ty inches of the floor for the youngest pupils, and within thirty 
inches for the largest. Blackboards should be made as smooth 
as possible. Stone slate blackboards combine smoothness and a 
“dead” surface with other advantages. The floors and walls 
should be deadened to prevent the transmission of sounds to the 
neighboring rooms. ‘Transoms over doors and windows should be 
hinged from the bottom and open inwards. 

Grounds.—It is highly important that the school-house should 
be erected in ample playgrounds. Both the building and the 
grounds should be thoroughly drained. The grounds should be 
so graded as to slope down gently from the building im all direc- 
tions. 

The distance of neighboring buildings should be at least twice 
their height, in order that sufficient light and sunshine may 
be admitted. 





*Supt. Albert P. Marble, ‘Sanitary Conditions for School-Houses.” 
Circular of Information No 3, 1 Washington : U. S. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. (May be obtained free of cost by writing to the U. S. commis- 
sioner of education. 

¥ 


A very simple apparatus for obtaining an electric spark can be 
made by any teacher. Round the center of a common lamp 
chimney is pasted a strip of tin foil, and another strip pasted from 
one end of the chimney to within a quarter of an inch of this ring. 
Then a piece of silk is wrapped around a brush, and the interior 
of the chimney is rubbed briskly. Inthe dark a bright, electric 
spark may be seen to pass from one piece of tin foil to the other 
each time the brush is withdrawn from the chimney. 
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School Law and Legal Intelligence. 


Residence. 
By R. D. FISHER. 


The free schools of America are supported by a system of taxa- 
tion somewhat analogous, but not wholly uniform. That better 
facilities and a greater length of term are provided in some dis- 
tricts than in others is due to the amount of taxable wealth and the 
disposition of school officers to levy the tax, is an admitted fact. 
Where superior facilities are provided a disposition and doubtless 
an imposition is apparent upon the part of non-resident pupils to 
avail themselves of the benefits thus afforded. What constitutes 
a legal school residence is a subject of much concern to districts 
already over-crowded, and the question has often been submitted 
to the courts for consideration and adjustment. 

The word—Reszdence, legally defined means a personal pres- 
ence in a fixed and permanent abode, 1 Metc. (Mass. S.C.), 251. 

A residence is different from a domicile, although it is a matter 
of great importance in determining the place of domicile. 13 Mass., 
501; 11 La., 175; 5 Me., 143. 

Residence and habitancy are usually synonymous, 2 Gray, 490; 
2 Kent, 574. 

Residence indicates permanency of occupation, as distinct from 
lodging, or boarding, or temporary occupation, but does not in- 
clude so much as domicile, which requires an intention continued 
with residence, 19 Me., 293. 

In a statute it was held not to mean business residence, but the 
fixed home of the party. (13 Repr. 43 S.C. of Md.) 

The statutes of the several states provide how a transfer of pu- 
pils can be made from one district to another, and by reason of a 
non-compliance with such provisions numerous suits have arisen 
to determine respective rights. 

In Pennsylvania it was held that a residence for common school 
purposes is not acquired by becoming an inmate of an institution 
charted for the care, support, and education of poor and needy 
children, and maintained by appropriations of public money and 
voluntary contributions. 

A statute giving children of soldiers of the late war of the re- 
bellion free admission to public schools in any district does not 
include children who are in charitable institutions, where the state 
has made adequate provision for their education, even if the di- 
rectors of such institution have, by misconduct or neglect, failed 
to carry out the provision. Com. Parris etc. Township v. Bal- 
mer 20 S.C., 26 L.R. A., 584. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES RESIDENCE ENTITLING CHILDREN TO 
THE PRIVILEGES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


So far as any rule can be adduced from the cases upon this 
subject it seems to be that a child is entitled to the benefit of the 
public schools in the district in which it lives if it has gone there 
in good faith for the purpose of acquiring a home and not for the 
purpose of taking advantage of school privileges. But that it will 
not be permitted to go into a district chiefly for the purpose of 
getting school advantages. 


BONA FIDE RESIDENCE. 


A child which is sent by its mother, who is unable to support 
it, to a city where she finds a place for it to work for its board, is 
entitled to the privileges of the school in the district where its 
new home is situated. State v. Thayer, 74 Wis., 48. In that case 
the court said : 

“ To establish a rule that a minor cannot have a residence for 
school purposes, other than that of his parents would in many 
cases deprive him of all benefits of the schools. When a minor 
has poor parents, the poverty of the parents renders it absolutely 
necessary in many cases that a home for the minor should be 
found in places different from that of the parents, and if the rule 
was applied, such children, for whose benefit the free schools were 
especially instituted, would be deprived of all benefit of them.” 

A child living with a domiciled resident and tax payer of a 
school district as a member of his family with the expectation on 
the part of all parties that this relation will continue permanently, 
although she has never been adopted and her parents live in an- 
other state, so that she has not a domicile, in the technical sense 
of that term, in the district has a “residence” there for school 
purposes and cannot be compelled to pay tuition as a non-resident. 

Yalev. West. Middle School District, 59 Conn., 489. 

Children on a county poor farm are inhabitants within the dis- 
trict in which the farm is located for school purposes. School 
Dist. etc. in Breitlwood v. Pollard, §5 N.H., 503 


FICTITIOUS RESIDENCE. 

A residence cannot be gained by an indenture of apprentice- 
ship if the articles are made for the purpose of giving the child 
the benefit of a school in the district where the one to whom he 
is apprenticed resides. School Dist. No, 1 in Miltonv, Bragdon, 
23 N.H., 507. 


A minor cannot acquire a residence in a state different from 
that of his parents merely for school purposes. Wheeler v. Bur- 
rews, 18 Ind., 14. 

A farmer cannot entitle his children to the privileges of free 
tuition in the public schools of a city by taking a house in the city 
and moving in each fall or winter, and in the spring give up the 
house and return to the farm, which is his only place of business. 
Gardner v. Fargo Board of Education, 5 Dakota, 259. 

Children cannot acquire the right to attend a school by being 
sent to board with a relative residing within the district and at- 
tending the school for a few weeks before the fact of their non- 
residence is discovered. People v. Board of Education, 26 ill, 
App., 476. 

In the case of Haverhill v. Gale, 103 Mass., 104, children of a 
man living in one state were sent to a town in another state, 
where a boarding place was secured for them from Monday until 
Friday, to enable them to attend school in such town. The school 
board brought suit for their tuition, but the court held there was 
no legal right for them to attend school there, and therefore the 
tuition could not be collected. 


BONA FIDE RESIDENCE,—WHEN NOT ENTITLED, 


Persons residing on a United States military reservation are 
not entitled to the privileges of the public school in the town in 
which the reservation is located. See 1 Met., 580. 

Inmates in a denominational orphan asylum are not children, 
wards, or apprentices of actual residents within the district, so as 
to be entitled to school privileges. State v. Directors of School 
Dist. No. 14; Millcreek Twp.v. Hamilton County, 10 Ohio St., 
448. But there is a Missouri case which seems to be at variance 
with the principle of the decisions elsewhere. 

A child sent to live with its grandmother so long as the latter 
may live is not a resident of the district in which the grandmother 
resides, so as to be entitled to the free privileges of the school, if 
the parents live in another district, where the statutes make resid- 
ence a prerequisite to such privileges and provide that orphan 
children or apprentices should have the privilege of attending school 
in any district in which they may find a temporary or perman- 
ent home. Blinde v. Klinge,30 Mo. App., 285. 


ANALOGIES, 


We have examined two Pennsylvania cases wherein the court 
has considered the question of the minor’s residence for purposes 
of paying school taxes, the principle of which might be applica- 
ble to his right to attend school. 

In School Directors of West Chester v. Fames, 37 Am. Dec., 
525, it was held that the residence of a ward did not follow that 
of his guardian for the purpose of subjecting his property to tax- 
ation for school purposes within the district in which the guard- 
ian resided. 

But when the law was afterwards changed so as to render the 
property taxable where it was situated rather than where the 
minor resided, except in certain cases where he was residing with 
his father within the state. West Chester School Dist. v, Dar- 
lington, 38 Pa., 157. 

The American free school system is founded upon a plan of 
equalized burdens, and while it establishes schools in which all 
persons in a commonwealth between the ages six and twenty- 
one may be educated, they must receive the benefits it confers on 
the districts in which they respectively reside. The residents of 
one school district are not entitled to free admission to and educa- 
tion in the schools of an adjoining district. There is no warrant 
in our common school system to impose on a district non-resi- 
dent school children, whether they be inmates of institutions or 
mere boarders. Such a construction would result, in some cases, 
in a denial to the children of the district of the school facilities it 
was intended they should have therein. It would impose on some 
districts burdens they could not sustain under the power given 
them to levy taxes for school purposes. It would tend to defeat 
the equalization of the burdens and benefits contemplated by our 
common school system, and would otherwise materially impair 
its efficiency. (See Commonwealth v. Fry, Pa. S. C., 164, Pa., 
603.) 

The privilege accorded to a child, of attending the public 
schools, is not a privilege appertaining to a citizen of the United 
States as such, nor can any person demand admission into such 
schools on the mere status of citizenship. 

The opportunity of instruction in public schools given by the 
staute to the youth of the states, is in obedience to the special 
command of the state constitutions, and the privilege thereby 

ranted is a legal right, as much so as a vested right in property. 

ut in thus wisely providing for the education of the children of 
the land the legislatures have acted equally wise in providing 
against the impositions which might be imposed upon districts 
by non-resident children under the guise of orphans or tempora- 
rily established residences, Ward v. Flood, 48 Calf., 36. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The last issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is undoubt- 
edly the largest and most remarkable ever sent out as 
an educational. It compares favorably with the issues of 
many trade papers, such as the /n/and Printer, the Street 
Railway Journal, the Hatter and Furrier, and many 
others. It certainly is encouraging that the educational 
journal is looked upon with favor by the advertising 
public ; only by its encouragement was it possible to 
expend the thought, labor, and money needed to bring 
out such a number. If education is taking a higher 
position in the world, as is claimed, it should appear in 
the journals that represent it, and so this “ Twenty-fifth 
Annual” will be hailed as an evidence of the increased 
interest that is felt in a higher and broader culture of 
humanity. 





“Do you know of a good man for Nature Study?” 
was asked at Albany. On inquiry, it appeared that a 
man as well qualified as Prof. Jackman, of Cook County 
normal school, was desired; the salary $3,500, or pos- 
sibly $4,000. Those who were really able in this direc- 
tion came up before the mind’s eye, and it appeared ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a single one could be tempted 
to leave. This led to the conclusion that there are 
really few men in the country highly qualified to give 
instruction in nature study. Such men must be 
posted in pedagogics as well asin plants, minerals, earth 
shapes, and stars, 





The tendency now is to buy books pertaining to edu- 
cation of a larger size and greater cost than prevailed a 
few years ago. This means that the study of books on 
education has become a settled affair; they are to go 
into libraries. Very many high schools as well as nor- 
mal schools are purchasing books on education. The 
plan is to have a library for the teachers—books relat- 
ing to school-room work within handy reach. In many 
schools these are discussed at teachers’ meetings. In 
one case the teachers report to the school board the 
books they have read ; these officials rightly concluding 
it is not worth while to purchase books unless they are 
read, 


There is a prevalent idea that the principle kept in 
view by the kindergarten is different from that of the 
primary teacher—and this, too, is not what guides the 
advanced teacher : and that the high school teacher has 
quite a different one still. This point was rightly met 
by Pres, Eliot at Albany, when he declared: “It is all 
one ; the aim is the same; right.teaching aims at the 
same object, no matter when in the course it is given.” 
This is most important to bearin mind; the teacher 
before the child with the first reader in his hand has 
the same objects as the one who teaches the young man 
Greek. 





At a considerable expense and very great labor THE 
JOURNAL presents each week the educational movements 
of importance and current opinions in all parts of the 
country. New buildings, changes in courses of study, 
and important appointments are all noted. It seems 
indispensable that these be recorded; THE JouRNAL 
attempts to fulfil this duty. 

Now who are supposed to be interested to look for 
this information and to read it? Ten years ago, the 
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general manager for a large publishing house asked, 
“Why do you put in these reports?” They were of the 
meetings in Texas and Missouri, &c. “Who is going to 
read them?” It was replied that city superintendents 
and normal school principals, &c., would do this. “He 
laughed a scornful laugh,” ard said, “ I know them, I’ve 
been among them for years, your money is wasted ; you 
over-estimate the interest of these people in these mat- 
ters.” 

For several years current educational news was 
omitted ; during the past two or three years there have 
appeared many requests for notes of movements ; these 
have mainly come from school board officials. They 
have inquired as to the physical and manual training, 
teaching of music and dfawing, nature study, &c. Then, 
too, another set of people has come to the front during 
the last decade; the old style of superintendent that 
never took an educational paper is disappearing; the 
younger men recognize the importance of the educa- 
tional journal ; they want to know what is going on in 
the educational world, and they read THE JOURNAL be- 
cause (1) it discusses the great educational subjects such 
as Courses of Study, Correlation, &c., (2) because it por- 
trays all the important movements of the entire country. 





The pages of THe JourNAL have furnished items of 
extreme value to teachers who either must move by com- 
mand of “the board,” or who desire to move to better 
their condition. During the past ten months over 800 
notices have appeared relating to new buildings in 
towns. Many desire principals, all assistant teachers, 
some special teachers. Out of these notices aid has 
come to many an active teacher. One of the most 
adept bureaus for teachers makes it a point to consult 
the pages of THE JouRNAL, finding great assistance for 
the business. 





At the meetings of teachers there will be suggestions 
made of priceless value, but they will not be put into 
practical operation, The teacher has limited powers ; 
the school official does not feel the importance of the 
proposed change and so matters go along as before. 
This is the collision between the trustee and the 
teacher ; the former are by nature cautious and con- 
servative ; they attend no meetings and read no jour- 
nals or books relating to education. There are advan- 
tages in having the schools managed by a superintendent, 
provided he is a competent man; but the American 
plan of choosing a man by popular vote has put in poli- 
ticians, so that this plan does not always work. It is 
indeed a great question how to make theory and prac- 
tice come together in education. 





One of the most remarkable educational movements 
of the past twenty years has been the assemblages at 
Chautauqua ; possibly it is the most remarkable. The 
plan inaugurated there has been copied in 53 other 
places. New York has 5, Pennsylvania, 4, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Maine, and California, 3, Indiana, Georgia, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, Texas, 
Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, Massachusetts each 2 ; 
most of the other states one each. The gathering at 
Chautauqua of course leads all the rest ; here there are 
courses of lectures ; lectures on science and art, litera- 
ture, on sociology, on religion, on history, biography, 
and pedagogy. Many illustrated lectures are given. 
In fact, it is a university in the woods. 
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James Rhea Preston. 


James Rhea Preston, state superintendent of Mississippi, was 
born in Washington county, Virginia, January 22, 1853. He was 
reared on a farm and received his early education in the schools 
of the neighborhood. At the age of sixteen he entered George- 
town university, D. C., remaining there two years. He then 
went Emory and Henry college, Virginia, from which institution 
he received the degree of A.B. in 1873 and that of A.M. in 1875. 
One year was spent in teaching a country school in Tennessee, 
and he then became principal of the public school at Brookston, 
Ind. Removing to Mississippi in 1875, he taught a boys’ high 
school for three years, then studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar of the state. From 1878 to 1881 he conducted a preparatory 
school in Noxubee county. In 1881 he was elected superintend- 
ent of the Water Valley public schools, which position he held 
until he was elected state superintendent of education in 1885, 

As state superintendent, at the request of the joint legislative 
committees, he submitted and assisted in the passage of the school 
law of 1886, through which many needed reforms were instituted. 
Chief among these were: State uniform examination of teach- 
ers, a system of districting for rural schools, visitation and inspec- 
tion of schools by county superintendents, establishment of insti- 
tutes, regulation of teachers’ salaries. Although these laws cre- 
ated much stir at first among teachers, they are to day the vital 
part of the law which has brought about the progress of the state 
in public education. 

In 1889 Superintendent Preston was re-elected, and by the new 
constitution his term was extended two years. In 1890 he opposed 
the provision of the new constitution under which the state as- 
sumed by general taxation to support public schools four months 
without local tax, and advocated state support for three months, 
coupled with a provision that local taxes should be levied suffi- 
cient to extend the term to four months He advocated also a 
compulsory poll-tax, and that the state school fund should con- 
sist of the receipts from specific sources of indirect taxation and 
from a fixed rate on property. 

In 1893 he secured an appropriation from the Peabody fund for 
use in conducting normal institutes in the state and soon created 
such an interest that these institutes were crowded to overflowing. 
The first year there were but two of them, but last year there 
were five, besides those held for the colored teachers. A system 
of county institutes has also been in successful operation for sev- 
eral years. The results have been most gratifying. There is a 
better school sentiment, a fuller appreciation of the educational 
needs of the state, and a greater willingness to increase the school 
tax. Since 1885 the expenditures for public schools have risen 
from $840,776 to $1,238,973—an increase of more than 47 per 
cent. 

Supt. Preston is an aggressive educational man and an efficient 
officer. He is a man who has high educational ideals, and while 
he strives earnestly to reach his standards he is also very wise in 
the means and measures used. He will retire from office next 
January because the constitutional limit has been reached, but 
many express the deepest regret that he cannot be kept at his 
present post for at least one more term. J. U. BARNARD. 

University of Mississippi. 





The Minneapolis 7rzbune gives the cost of getting through the 
university, and asks, Is a university course worth the struggle 
those are obliged te make who have to go it alone? Year by 
year the cost of a four years’ course is rising. 
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California, 


The following circular has been addressed to school superin- 
tendents and county boards of education of California by a com- 
mittee appointed by the state council of education at its meeting 
in Santa Cruz, December 28, 1894. The committee was asked 
to report on the question of the course of study for elementary 
schools: “Instead of preparing at once a complete curriculum 
for the elementary schools, this committee is desirous of pro- 
ceeding as follows: First, to secure thoughtful and extended 
study of the question on the part of practical teachers in all the 
counties and cities of the state; second, to secure the setting 
apart of at least one half-day of the next institute in each of the 
counties and cities of the state for the discussion of this question ; 
third, to have papers prepared for presentation in these special 
sessions of the institutes with reference to the course of study as 
a whole or some of its particular aspects, which papers shall be 
discussed by the teachers in attendance; and finally, to have reso- 
lutions passed or the results of these discussions summed up in 
some other form of statements, which shall be transmitted to 
this committee. Such expressions of the judgment of the teach- 
ers of the state, especially when that judgment is based upon a 
careful and impartial study of the question proposed, will be of 
great value to the committee in the preparation of its report. 

May we invite your active co-operation in carrying out this 
plan in your respective counties and cities ? 

For the first series of special questions to be submitted for 
ae study and discussion we would respectfully propose the fol- 
owing : 

1. Of the four great branches of study enumerated by the 
Committee of Ten, viz., Language (including reading, writing, 
language lessons, and grammar), Mathematics (including number 
work, arithmetic, etc.), History (including literature and history 
proper), and natural science, should all be studied in each of the 
elementary grades ? 

2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, what, and in 
what grades ? 

3. If all should be pursued, what proportion of time should be 
given in each grade to each of the four branches? 

4. Can any one study be designated in each of the grades 
which should be regarded as the chief study of that grade ? 

5. Should any one of the four great branches receive a notable 
increase of attention over that which it now receives in the prac- 
tice of the schools ? 

6. How far and in what way should the natural tastes and ap- 
titudes of the children be taken into account in determining the 
work of any given grade ? 

7. How far and in what way should the work be determined 
by the prospective lifework of the children? 

We desire to emphasize the importance of discussions based 
not merely upon preconceived opinions or results arrived at hap- 
hazard, but upon a painstaking study of the literature of the 
question and careful observation of the effect of studies upon the 
children in the schools. We would recommend especially that 
the two following works be read by all the teachers: 

The report of the Committee of Ten (published by the Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York.) 

The report of the Committee of Fifteen (published by the 
Educational Review—Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

In addition to these reports the best available literature, bear- 
ing upon the subject, should be read as widely as possible. 

The following may be mentioned as suggestive works : 

White: Elements of Pedagogy. (American Book Co., 
New York.) 

McMurry: General Method ; and Special Method for History 
and Literature, Reading, and Geography. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill.) 


Hill: The True Order of Study. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York ) 
Parker: Talks on Pedagogics. (E. L. Kellogg & Co, 


New York, Chicago.) 

If the plan here proposed meets with your approval, may we 
ask you to present it to your teachers, and enlist their hearty co- 
operation in carrying it out? Will you kindly send us within 
one week of the close of your institute a copy of any statement 
or resolutions bearing upon the subject which your teachers may 
have adopted? We should be particularly pleased to have 
added to such expression of the views of your teachers an ex- 
pression of your own views upon the subject. It is our purpose 
to embody the results of our inquiry in a preliminary report, to 
be presented at the meeting of the council of education next 
December, and to be made the basis of discussion for the year 
following.” 

The committee is composed of J. W. Linscott, Elmer E. 
Brown, Lucy M. Washburn, Jas A. Foshay, P. M. Fisher. 





In Detroit, teachers who have served 25 years may be retired on 
a pension of not over $400—they must have taught 15 years in 
Detroit ; 1 per cent. of the teachers’ salaries is taken to make a 
furd. 
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New York State Teachers’ Association. 


The fiftieth meeting was held at Syracuse, beginning July 1. 
E. N. Jones presiding, Welland Hendricks secretary. Nearly 600 
became members. The annual address was by Pres. J. G. Schur- 
man. On Tuesday papers were read by W. R. Eastman on the 
Public Library; by G. Straubenmuller on Commercial Geography; 
on the Eye, by Dr. P. A. Callan; on Results of Uniform Exam- 
inations, by A. C. Hill; on Education of Mathematics, by G. K. 
Hawkins ; on the Primary Teacher, by Miss M. L. Eastman; on 
Correlation of Studies, by Prof.S.G. Williams. In the evening 
the annual address was delivered by State Supt. Skinner; on 
Wednesday the fiftieth anniversary exercises took place, followed 
by address by A. S, Draper, and election of officers. 

An amendment to the constitution was made so that the se- 
lection of the place of meeting is made by the association (it had 
been fixed permanently at Saratoga). Over this there was con- 
siderable debate; it was claimed that it was agreed that the 
meeting for 1896 should be in Saratoga. On a ballot Rochester 
was selected, getting 214 votes to New York’s 113. A series of 
resolutions was passed, but only two bore on education; they did 
not ring like many passed during the half century. 

Treasurer Bugbee had the pleasure of reporting the amount of 
cash in his hands to be $1,051. 

The election of Principal J. M. Milne to the presidency grati- 
fied the association for he is a very popular man. 

The address of State Supt. Skinner did not foreshadow his 
policy, as was expected ; he confined himself mainly to the dan- 
gers menacing public education, and enumerated public indiffer- 
ence, political influence, and wrong views. 

Of those who were present at the first meeting in 1845, Ed- 
ward Smith, W. W. Newman, J. A. Allen, and Edward P. Day. 
Edward North, David Parsons, Edward Cooper, and William 
Barnes wrote letters of regret. 


New York State Art Teachers’ Association. 


The 5th semi-annual meeting was held at Syracuse, July 2 and 
3, W. S. Goodnough presiding, Miss J. L Graves secretary. The 
proceedings were addresses by the president. How to Advance 
Art Education, by John S. Clark on the Place of Art in Education 
in view of the reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen. The 
Nature and Purpose of Examination in Drawing, by Miss Gratia L. 
Rice. Discussions followed each address, 


Fishkill. 


The excitement over occurrences at the teachers’ institute held 
at Matteawan, May 15, had not abated miuch when State Supt. 
Skinner revoked the licenses to teach of Messrs: W. S. Allen, and 
Herbert Pinckney, the latter a normal school graduate. It appears 
that Prof. A. C. McLachlan was giving a lecture before the 
teachers; that Miss Emerson whispered and admonition was 
given by the lecturer; that the offense was repeated, and that 
the lecturer then asked the commissioner to conduct the of- 
fender from the room; this was followed by noise in the hall 
which the lecturer thought was a further insult, Mrs, Pinckney 
accompanied Miss Emerson, and the next day Messrs. Allen and 
Pinckney were absent from the institute, and an article appeared 
in the Newburg Regzster reflecting on Prof. McLachlan; this it 
was charged was written by Messrs Allen and Pinckney. 

This matter was reported to State Supt, Skinner and he ad- 
dressed letters to Messrs. Allen and Pinckney requesting them to 
apologize and to publish the same in the Regzster, and mail a copy 
to each teacher in the county. Mr. Pinckney replied denying writing 
the article, declaring that Miss Emerson and Mrs, Pinckney had 
been unjustly treated and that he could not say otherwise; de- 
mands that Mr. McLachlan’s conduct be investigated and that he 
not be censured until it is established that he is guilty. Mr. Allen 
replies, admits publishing the article in the Regzs¢er ; declares that 
Prof. McLachlan called him names in the presence of several 
persons, and while he has a wife and children depending on him 
for support, he would despise himself were he to comply with the 
demands of the state superintendent. He refers also to the feel- 
ing in the Fishkill community as wholly against Prof. McLach- 
lan. He has been in the school-room twenty-nine years ; regrets 
he had anything to do with the affair. 

On June 24 State Supt. Skinner revoked the certificates of both 
these gentlemen, giving as his reason, “‘ You are guilty of a wilful 
failure to attend a teachers’ institute held etc., but was absent 
without leave,” contrary to law, etc. 

In answer to Mr. B. Hammond, president of the Fishkill school 
board, Supt. Skinner writes, “ Messrs. Allen and Pinckney are 
charged with exciting disloyalty to the conductor and to the de- 
partment in securing the publication of newspaper articles mis- 
representing the whole affair and designed to discredit the con- 
ductor and department.” 

From a careful perusal of the incidents as published it would 
seem that out of the whispering by Miss Emerson a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble has arisen. All will agree with these 
conclusions: (1) She ought not to have whispered. (2) She 
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ought not to have been ordered from the room. (3) Messrs. 
Allen and Pinckney ought not to have published an article in the 
paper. 

As to the revoking of licenses for the reasons he sets forth 
Supt. Skinner has undoubtedly gone too far; it is possible the 
courts might uphold him, but public opinion will not. Such an 
offense as staying away from the institute might be deserving of 
censure ; it is not an immoral act ; it does not show a disrespect 
for the department. Prof. McLachlan was too hasty; whisper- 
ing is a nuisance but is not to be dealt with as an infectious di- 
sease. How many have hurt a school by trying to exterpate whis- 
pering in an injudicious manner! This is the cause of the 
Fishkill imbroglio. 


Some two or three years ago a movement was begun by the 
Public School Art League of Boston. It established the custom 
of having each graduating class in the schools and colleges of the 
state leave behind them some work of art as an ornament to the 
buildings and as a memorial. Already the Boston schools have 
some really valuable art works which have been presented in this 
way. The Girls’ high school has received a beautiful reduced 
copy of the famous “ Victory,” of Samothrace, the original of 
which is in the Louvre; the Girls’ Latin school has received a 
fine copy of Lucca della Robbia’s reliefs from the Duomo at Flor- 
ence; and the English high school has obtained a fine copy in 
full size, of the famous “ Discoboius,” of Myron. The graduat- 
ing class of the Everett school, Dorchester, has left behind it a 
fine bust of “ Diana,” and the Boys’ Latin school has received a 
beautiful copy of the “‘ Venus de Medici.” 


As to an examination in other subjec‘s than those required by 
law State Supt. Inglis, of Illinois, says : “‘ A candidate for a certi- 
ficate cannot lawfully be required to pass an examination in 
topics other than those mentioned in the law and in such matters 
as relate to his moral character and capability of teaching ; nor 
should he be constrained to study any particular text-book ; 
yet a considerable knowledge of pedagogy or methods of teaching 
may be required to be shown by the questions asked under 
the topics enumerated in the lawand by the general questions 
asked to ascertain the applicant’s ability to teach.” 


The legislature of Kansas passed a law to prevent the employ- 
ment of out-of-state conductors of institutes ; the teachers want to 
keep that work to themselves; it is a sort of protective tariff. 
Able men from other states have hitherto been invited as con- 
ductors, but that is now forbidden—where the public money is 
used. Next they will forbid any poetry to be used except that 
they write themselves. 


The manual training school of Manchester, N. H., seems to have 
been a success, The course which the boys go through is made 
up as follows: Squared joint, nailed and glued, miter joint, slip 
mortise and tenon, square ledge joint, dovetailed ledge joint, 
blind mortise and tenon, open mortise and tenon, lap joint dia- 
mond shape, miter joint with mortise and tenon, section of table 
or stand frame, trestle, bracket exercise in dovetailing, dovetailed 
key, single dovetail open and same half blind, the same with two 
dovetails and the same with three, forming a set of six, blind 
dovetail, dovetailed box with hinges and lock complete, exercise 
in carving, scroll with initials, carved wall pocket. 

Each boy has a separate bench and each bench has the follow- 
ing outfit: Six chisels, hammer, nail set, gauge, screwdriver, bits 
and brace, try square, bevel, rule, compass, form plane, jointer, 
fore plane and block plane, splitting saw, panel saw, back saw, 
and pair of hand screws. 


The Woburn school board have abolished the system of phys- 
ical culture and adopted a simpler one. The scholars actually 
abhorred the exercises required by the system, and the teachers 
who have done the work, have been equally opposed to it. Its 
requirements were anything but in the direction of physical 
strengthening and development. It wearied the scholars and un- 
fitted them for good mental work. The idea of it is radically op- 
posed, in principle, to true physical culture. 


Chas. H. Hockley, of Muskegon, Mich., has presented the city 
with a fine school costing $100,000, and a public library. 

The law now is that parents of children between seven and six- 
teen are fined from $5 to $50 for not sending their children to 
school ; they may even be imprisoned from two to ninety days. 

In Eureka the money paid to lawyers for defending a teacher 
arrested for whipping a pupil is declared unlawful. 


In Wisconsin the county superintendent must have taught in 
the public schools for eight months and hold a certificate entitling 
him to teach in any public school inthe state—this to be issued 
upon examination by examiners for state certificate. 

In Marinette the teachers must be graduates of a normal 
school or some reputable college or else have had two years ex- 
perience in practical teaching. New high school graduates are 
not eligible. 

The same rule was adopted in Argus. 
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The Oldest of American Schools. 


By E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


The other day twenty-two men met to celebrate their gradua- 
tion from the Boston Public Latin school twenty-five years ago. 
Two came from Chicago, another from Milwaukee, a fourth 
from Cleveland. The man in Japan and the two in Seattle and 
Western Kansas sent us their regrets at being prevented from being 
with us in terms of~such unmistakable disappointment that their 
presence in the spirit was almost palpably manifest. One of 
those present had never been East even to attend the reunions of 
his college class; and although he is a grave and reverend D.D., 
he told us that the only diploma he ever really prized was the one 
he had earned at the old Latin school. It is not often the case 
that a man’s high or preparatory school associations are accorded 
equal rank with those arising from his college or university ca- 
reer. Yet here we have an instance where the latter even re- 
cedes into the background. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to give a reason for this 
scholastic pride and loyaity. This institution is a public school 
and at the same time the oldest institution of learning in this 
country. Since ten years after the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
anticipating the foundation of Harvard college by three, the Pub- 
lic Latin school of Boston has been steadfastly and conserva- 
tively devoted to the nurture and culture of the classics, so- 
called. 

But even a superficial examination of the pride with which 
many of her alumni regard this school cannot fail to discover that 
it implies something more— or rather, as I should say, less—than 
filial reverence ; there is unmistakably a strain of ancestral con- 
ceit in the feeling; a species of self-satisfaction that one is of 
blooded stock, intellectually ; something apart from the vulgar 
herd whose members, no matter how well-trained, how deserving 
in scholarship, are after all but a kind of nouveaux riches in the 
world of culture. “Such another may be the very flower of 
learning ; if so, I, gwé alumnus of the Boston Latin school, am, 
as it were, the Mayflower of learning.” The conceit of letters is 
bad enough, and this rare faction of it is, of course, quite beneath 
contempt. Yet the institution, itself, cannot be held responsible. 
No school could be more democratic in its traditions or conditions. 
In fact, so true is this, that in these latter days it has fallen some- 
what into disrepute. Among the “ best ” families of Boston it is 
no longer “ good form ” to send your boy toa public school, even 
though it be 260 years old. So the old school has lost somewhat 
of its honorable standing in the community, and there are not 
wanting subtle detractors now, where in former days even the 
kindliest criticism was repelled by the press and in the school 
board as a species of pedagogical blasphemy. Yet the sober 
truth is that there used to be good ground for just fault finding in 
the days when it was not permitted ; as there is to-day, when it is 
not applied. Even as an alumnus of twenty-five years’ standing 
my loyalty to and reverence for the old school is sure to be called 
in question, as I shall attempt to point out some of its shortcom- 
ings 

This was the way of it in our day. A fellow, who like myself, 
simply refused to cram his grammar and to memorize his 
authors might manage to get into Harvard without conditions, if 
he was only reasonably attentive to the results of the cramming, 
and memorizing of his more “industrious” classmates as they 
were iterated and reiterated ad nauseam at recitations ; while the 
crammers and memorizers might, and not infrequently did, slip up 
at their college entrance examinations for lack of wit. Those 
were the days when we were supposed to grind out a// of the 
“Gallic War,” the “Metamorphs:s,” the “Aé=neid,” “Bucolics ”’ 
and “Georgics,” and of Cicero’s “Orations,” all of the “Anabasis ” 
and three books of the “ Iliad”—“ not including the Catalogue 
of Ships.” The full course, therefore comprised at least six 
years of verbal and rhetorical dissection of these works, not as 
expressions and reflections of classic life and thought ; dreaming 
and longing; but as /zter@ ; as so many repositories of words in 
their common, exceptional, rare, and obsolete combinations and 
permutations—just as if Caesar had lain awake nights to con- 
struct verbal pitfalls for us to trip over; as if Xenophon had de- 
veloped his penchant for the 3d person singular as a “historical ” 
device for us to parse. As to mathematics, algebra was pre- 
sented as a symbological mystery lying in a sort of pettifog twixt 
arithmetic, which we had never understood, and geometry, which 
we never expected to understand. Ancient history was a discon- 
nected compilation of names and dates in “tables,” wherein 
neither fact nor fiction were so prominentas falsehood. Wealso 
‘*studied” French from a grammar whose “paradigms were 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of a worthy man—in fact 
he was and remains a dear, sweet, old soul, but none the less 
misguided—who was bent on making us conjugate French verbs 
into the optatzve mood, and to decline French nouns in s¢x, several 
cases. 

This was held to be the way to absorb “classic culture ;” to 
climb the gradus ad Parnassum ; to be inducted into the “‘ Hu- 
manities.’ 

Need I assure the reader that in our reminiscences, from those 
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of the eloquent poet to those of the prosaic historian, none of us 
adverted to our studies, but to our fellow students ; to our teachers 
and not to their teaching? A few of the latter were “born 
teachers” in the long line of those who hand down intact the tra- 
ditions of the fathers to the sons; so reverently do they preserve 
the jots and tittles that their familiarity with the flyspecks and 
dust of other ages failed to breed the contempt of wholesome 
boyish revulsion against such hollow artificiality in—all of us. 
These teachers, aptly enough called “ushers” and “masters,” 
were in no sense educators except as the strong simplicity or 
rugged oddity of their natures influenced us for good or evil. 

hus had it been since the days of the Pilgrim Fathers—yet 
the school to-day has better teachers with better methods than 
in our day, because Harvard has broken with the past. But it 
has been a case of constrained conformation to the demands of 
the higher institution, rather than a reformation under conviction 
of sin and persuasion of righteousness. And signs are not want- 
ing that before the close of the century there will come to pass a 
reorganization of the dear old public Latin school of Boston no 
less worthy of its conservative past than of its potentially radical 
future. 

Boston, June 25, 1895. 


La 
The Contents of School Readers. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A RUSSIAN EDUCATIONALIST, 
By Boris BOGEN, 


(In recent years, due to some political events, Russia has attracted a 
great deal of interest. In educational-matters also, particularly since the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, the suggestions of Russia's educationalists 
have been listened to. It is admitted by students of the various European 
countries that Russia is not only not behind in pedagogy, but has also furn- 
ished very satisfactory solutions to some educational problems. THE JOURNAL 
will present several articles showing what has been accomplished, particu- 
larly in the treatment of questions that are engaging the attention of many 
American educators. Below is given a brief abstract from an article re- 
cently published by Dimitry J. Tichomirof{, the renowned Russian peda- 
gogue, dealing with the very important problem: What are to be the 
contents of a Reader ?) 

Mr. Tichomiroff has been engaged for the last five years in 
preparing a new reader which is to appear next autumn. The 
ideas on which this reader 1s based are quite new and significant. 
Nature, he believes, is not to furnish the only subject-matter at 
first; man in relation to nature,—man who knows, thinks, and 
loves, must be presented. 

Fine literature, he holds, is the best means for cultivating noble 
thought, feeling, and spiett; for infeticing the heart and through 
it the will; it 1s to“modérn yran‘ the-principal educator and in- 
structor in morajity. The question, how’to aNange the reading 
matter furnisheg by literature for the young, in\school and out 
of it, is of greatesy: #ece] "7 1099 - 

Accordingly, Wr, Tichomiroff selects from eneral literature 
everything whic 4 accessible for children, and then arranges it 
systematically, notin respect 40 its form merely, but in regard to 
its contents also. . 

The proposed reader would be arranged as follows : first, little 
stories, fables, and poems, representing the relations of the 
children to their parents, nurse, teacher, etc., then follow selec- 
tions treating their duties toward man and nature; after this a 
certain amount of subject-matter trom geography, history, and 
the natural sciences. Thus, co-ordination is to be attained 
through fine literature, the final aim being moral education. 


¥* 


Brooklyn’s “reform mayor” has made a generous concession 
to the demand of woman to be represented on boards of educa- 
tion by the appointment of five ladies to the Brooklyn board, 
The ladies selected for this trust are Mrs. Emma Pettingill, Mrs. 
Mary E. Jacobs, Mrs. Henry A. Powell, Miss Elizabeth H. Perry, 
and Miss Isabel M. Chapman, These women are the first of their 
sex who have been recognized in the city over the river as worthy 
of a trial in such educational affairs as it is in the function of th 
board to conduct. Women have hitherto been held qualified to 
teach, but not to say what is best for teachers; to have immedi- 
ate charge of children, but not of the buildings in which children 
are brought under the teacher's influence. It is perhaps due to 
this traditional view that there are-still to be found in Brooklyn 
overcrowded and insufficiently lighted class-rooms, to say nothing 
of rooms to which fetid odors penetrate the year round because 
of inadequate provision for ventilation or defective plumbing. 
Annually for a lor.g time as the season came round, a committee 
has knocked at the door of the mayor’s office, having in charge 
a petition for the appointment of women astrustees. Some years 
ago, a certain mayor immortalized himself by naming one woman 
on his list of appointments. This was regarded asa joke by 
many and the lady declined to take her seat in the board of 
forty-five. It remained for Mayor Schieren to show a business- 
like respect to the claims of womanhood to help look after child- 
hood in the way of regulating school conditions, His selections 
are said to have been made with extreme care. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


This well-known publishing house was founded in 1846 | | 
by Charles Scribner, senior, then a young man of twenty-five. 
He first associated himself with Isaac Baker, under the firm name 
of Baker & Scribner, and on the retirement of Mr. Baker, a few 
years later, he continued the business in his own name. The or- 
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The next step was the publication of Lange’s great Commen- 
tary. Although based on the German of Lange, it was practi- 
cally a new work, edited by Dr. Philip Schaff, some of the volumes 
being new contributions. 

The publication of the American ed.tion of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ was a successful undertaking, the authorized sales 
amounting to 70,000 sets. From the subscription book depart- 
ment issue Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa,” Greeley’s “‘ Three 
Years of Arctic service,” the ‘Scribner-Black Atlas of the 
World,” and other notable books. 

Among the works of foreign authors those of Froude, Dean 
Stanley, Max Miiller, Gladstone, Rawlinson, Sayce, Jowett, 
Mommsen, and Curtius, may be mentioned. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Beginning with its establishment, in the late fifties, the Educa- 





CHARLES SCRIBNER. 


iginal quarters of the house were a part of the chapel of the old 
Brick Church at the corner of Nassau streetand Park Row, which 
is now the site of the 7zmes building. After several removals the 
firm settled at 743 Broadway, where it remained for twenty years, 
moving in 1894 to the spacious new building at 153-157 Fifth 
avenue. 

In 1857 Mr. Scribner formed a partnership with Mr. Charles 
Welford, of London, under the name of Scribner & Welford. 
This partnership, which was organized for the purpose of import- 
ing books only, was distinct from the publishing business of 
Charles Scribner. In 1864 Mr. Scribner took into partnership 
Mr Andrew C. Armstrong, and in the same year Mr. Edward 
Seymour also became a partner. 

Mr. Scribner died in 1871, and his son, Mr. John Blair Scribner, 
became the head of the house. The name of the main firm be- 
came Scribner, Armstrong & Co., and that of the importing firm 
Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. In 1878 Mr. Scribner and 
his brother, Mr. Charles Scribner, bought out Mr. Armstrong's 
interest in the business, and the firm then assumed the name by 
which it has since been known, 

Mr. John Blair Scribner died in 1879, and Mr. Charles Scribner 
was the only member of the firm until 1884, when his brother, 
Arthur H, became associated with him. On the death of Mr. 
Welford in 1885, the business of Scribner & Welford was ab- 
sorbed into the main house, and the whole is now one organiza- 
tion. 

The history of the house is a record of great successes and to 
it is due the publication of the works of many standard authors. 
It was Mr. Scribner who “ discovered”’ *‘ Ik Marvel,” and published 
“ The Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘‘ Dream Life.” He showed 
his discrimination also in the publication of Dr. Holland’s “ Tim- 
othy Titcomb’s Letters.” One after another Dr. Holland’s many 
books were added to the list and the friendship thus begun be- 
tween publisher and author was to result later in the founding of 
a great magazine. The house includes in its list of fiction writers 
such names as Cable, Stockton, Mrs. Burnett, Eggleston, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Robert Grant, Octave Thanet, G. P. Lathrop, Boy- 
esen, Richard Harding Davis, and others equally well-known. 

During the fifties Mr. Scribner began publishing important tional Department has been one of the prominent features of the 
theological and philosophical works, which include those of Dr. house. For many years this department concerned itself not 
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THE NEW BUILDING, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE. 


only with the higher grades of text-books, but with the publica- 
tion of common school text books, and Guyot’s “ Geographies,” 
Sheldon’s “ Readers,” Cooley’s “ Physics,” and the like, will be 
remembered as among the best school-books in the country. 
Later, owing to the rapid specialization of this branch of pub- 
lishing, and changed conditions, this common school list was 
sold, and since then, the department has devoted all its energies 
to publishing books suitable for high-schools, seminaries, colleges, 
and universities. In this field the publications of the house have 
become noteworthy, especially may this be said of books in 
history, literature, and philosophy. 

In the Descriptive Text-book Catalogue for 1895, just issued, 
is found an extensive variety of higher educational books in all 
departments. 

In language and literature some of the most important works 
are, Cruttwell’s “ History of Roman Literature,” Jevons’ “ His- 
tory of Greek Literature,” Renton’s ‘Outlines of English Liter- 
ature,” Raleigh’s ‘The English Novel,” Marsh’s “ Lectures on 
the English Language,” Miiller’s “The German Classics,” 
Scherer’s “ History of German Literature,” Wendell’s “ English 
Composition,” Whitney’s “ Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage.” 

Physical science is represented by the notable “ Contemporary 
Science Series,” edited by Havelock Ellis, and comprising twenty- 
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eight volumes, Dana’s “ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,” Gorham & Tower’s “ Laboratory 
Guide for the Dissection of the Cat,” Mill’s 
“Realm of Nature,” Shaler’s “ Nature and Man 
in America,” and “ Aspects of the Earth.” 

Among the notable books on history and biogra- 
phy are, Adams’ “ Civilization During the Middle 
Ages,” Andrews’ “ History of the United States,” 
Burgess’ “‘ From the Conclusion of Peace to the 
End of Reconstruction,” Curtius’ “ History of 
Greece,” Johnston's ‘United States,” Mommsens’ 
“ History of Rome,” Sloane’s “ The French War 
and the Revolution,” Walker's “ The Making of 
the Nation,” “ Epochs of, Ancient History,” com- 
prising eleven volumes, edited by Rev. G. W. 
Cox and Charles Sankey, and ““Epochs of Modern 
History,” in eighteen volumes, edited by Edward 
E. Morris. 

Prominent among the pedagogical books bear- 
ing the firm’s imprint are‘“‘The University series,” 
and “The Great Educators” series, the latter 
edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Six vol- 
umes of these concise biographies have appeared, 
and others are in preparation. 

Under political science and economy are found 
such books as Bowen’s “American Political 
Economy,” Brooks’ “ How the Republic is Gov- 
erned,” and “Short Studies in Party Politics,” 
the seventy-seven volumes of “ The Social Sci- 
ence Series,” Woolsey’s “Introduction to the 
Study of International Law,” and “ Commun- 
ism and Socialism.” 

Some important works on mental and moral 
science are Hopkins’ “Outline Study of Man,” 
Hyslop’s “ Logic,” Ladd’s “ Primer of Psychol- 
ogy,” “ Philosophy of Mind,” “ Psychology ; De- 
scriptive and Explanatory,” “ Elements of Physi- 
ological Psychology,” “ Outlines of Physiological 
Psychology,” “‘ Introduction to Philosophy,” Mc- 
Cosh’s “ Psychology,” Minto’s ‘Logic, Induc- 
tive and Deductive,” and Muirhead’s “ Elements 
of Ethics.” 

Fisher’s “ Manual of Christian Evidences,” 
and “Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,” 
and ‘History of the Christian Church, and 
Schaff’s “ History of the Christian Church” are 
found under Church History and Christian Evi- 
dences. Hebrew text-books are represented by 
Harper’s “ Elements of Hebrew,” “Introductory 
Hebrew Method and Manual,” “ Elements of 
Hebrew Syntax,” and Hebrew Vocabularies.” 

The new building is commodious enough to 
accommodate the different departments of this 
great publishing house—financial, manufactur- 
ing, wholesale, educational, and subscription, as 
well as the editorial rooms of the well-known 
monthlies Scribner’s Magazine and the Book 
Buyer. ; 

We present portraits of Mr. Charles Scribner, 
the founder of the firm, and Mr. John Blair 
Scribner. 





Stockton, Cal. 


The attention of many cities has been fixed on 
Stockton because it seems that here the broad 
ground is taken that the schools exist only 
for the pupils and that teaching is a profession, not merely 
a calling. The character of the teaching force and the work 
done show that the teachers have elevated their work to the 
dignity of a profession. They meet weekly—at times oftener— 
for the systematic study of subjects connected with their work. 
Educational works by the best authors are carefully studied, al- 
ways with the end in view of applying the principles studied to the 
regular school-room work. The Principals’Round Table has been 
a powerful aid. A series of lectures on educational topics by 
Prof. E. E. Brown, Prof. Earl Barnes, and Supt. Burk have been 
given. Judged by the standards laid down by Com. Wm. T. Harris, 
President Eliot, Supt, Jones, Pres. Draper, Prof. E. E. White, the 
Stockton schools deserve high praise. In preparing the course of 
study two questions have been considered : Will this subject aid 
in character-building—will it make a better man or woman of the 
child? Will it be of practical use in the affairs of every-day life ? 
The attempt is to make good readers, good mathematicians, good 
spellers, and good talkers and writers. The pupils in the various 
grades have observed, talked, and written about animal life, fruits, 
seeds, trees, and plants. The board has recently determined to 





have a course in manual training. The boys will be taught how to 
use and care for tools, and have a course in woodwork. The 
superintendent is appointed by the board and holds office for four 
years. 


James A, Barr is now at the helm, 
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School Equipment. 


A New Air Pump. 


It is, of course, desirable that every piece of physical apparatus 
used in schools should be the best obtainable, but there are some 
pieces which ought to be of high grade; otherwise the school is 





Lever form of ‘‘Mars’’ Duplex Valveless Air Pump. 


at a continued expense, either for repairs or new pieces to take 
the place of the old ones. Among such apparatus may be men- 
tioned the air pump, upon which so much depends. Not only 
must a high vacuum be obtained in the shortest possible time, but 
the pump must ever be ready for use and so constructed as not 
to get out of order. Furthermore, it should illustrate its action 
plainly so that it can be traced by the pupil and easily under- 
stood, and so arranged that any necessary adjustment can easily 
be made by one not skilled in the use of tools. 

Such a pump is illustrated in the above cut. It represents the 
results of many years’ work. Messrs. Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
of Chicago, are the manufacturers. 

This “ Mars ” Duplex Valveless Air Pump, as it is called, is the 
only one that will force the air into a condenser at the same time 
that it exhausts the air from under the receiver on the plate ; thus 
the “ Mars” is not only an exhaust pump and a force pump like- 
wise, for all ordinary purposes, but also a transfer pump render- 
ing it possible to pass air or gases from one receptacle to an- 
other under more or less vacuum or pressure, a thing heretofore 
always requiring the use of a special transferrer. 

The cylinder is made a little larger than usual, thus saving 
considerable time in performing the necessary work. The piston 
descends to the very bottom of the cylinder, andisso . .. 
fitted as to leave absolutely no air whatever at the 
bottom of the cylinder. There are no valves or 
openings in the piston, thus securing absolute tight- 
ness. The opening and closing of the port is effected 
by a special mechanism on the outside of the cylinder, 
in plain sight, so that it can always be kept clean and 
the mode of operation illustrated. The oil cup at the 
head of the cylinder has involute edges, thus causing 
the oil that may exude upon the piston-rod to be 
caught on the up-stroke and to be drawn into the 
cylinder again on the down-stroke. 

The mode of operation is as follows: The piston 
being at the bottom of the cylinder and the port 
closed, the up-stroke is begun: and contrary to the 
practice in most pumps, the vacuum is begun at the 
very moment of the beginning of the up-stroke. As 
the piston rises (creating a vacuum at the same time), 
the outside mechanism opens the port so that the air 
from the receiver rushes in to fill the vacuum already 
created bv the upward movement of the piston during 
the first small portion of the upstroke. As the stroke 
continues the air is steadily drawn from the receiver, 
the port remaining stationary. Toward the end of 
the up-stroke and while s¢#// in the act of exhausting, 
the outside mechanism closes the port and the exhaus- 
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tion continues until the port is fully closed ; thus it will be seen 
that there is no possibility of air backing up into the receiver, 
that the air is exhausted completely from around the port as it 
closes and that there is no lost motion by moving the piston for sole 
purpose of opening or closing any valves. The port remains closed 
during the down-stroke and the air under the piston is forced into 
any receptacle that may be connected with the plug on the side of 
the cylinder opposite to the port-actuating mechanism. On the up- 
stroke the oil passes through small holes beneath the oil cup and 
is caught by the involute edges of the cup and held until the 
down-stroke, when it is again returned to the cylinder, thus pre- 
venting waste and keeping the piston constantly oiled, so that 
there can be no danger of sticking. In a recent test, a vacuum 
of over ninety-nine per cent. was obtained with but a small num- 
ber of strokes ; this percentage being more than has ever been 
obtained heretofore, we believe, by a mechanical pump. 

Another great advantage of this pump is that it is not neces- 
sary to clamp it to a table. The manufacturers guarantee this 
pump for ten years. 


A circular giving full description and prices, will be mailed by applying 
to the manufacturers, Messrs. Walmsley, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 


The “ Trenton” Adjustable Desk and Chair. 


In the construction of the “ Trenton ” the main point aimed at 
is to combine the adjustment in height with that of the distance 
between desk and chair. This has been done in a simple manner 
and with a single movement. Only one bolt being used at each 





joint, and without any intermediate pieces, the clamping at the 
tripod bearings holds the desk firmly till the bolt is unscrewed. 
The movements could not be more simple and substantial. A 
steel wrench for adjusting is provided. Manufactured by the 
New Jersey School-Church Furniture Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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School Building Notes. 


We prepare these notes very carefully, but occasionally there will be 
found information about schools that have been built. Wemake them 
however as accurate as possible. 


CANADA. 
TORONTO.—T wo new schools will be built. 
COLORADO, 
DENVER will build a school. Address board of directors. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW Lonpon will build a new school ; cost $33,000. 
WaATERBURY.—The board have voted $100,000 for a high school and 
$20,000, 
for an addition to the Bishop St. school. 
DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON will build a new school. S. H. Hewett, clerk. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON.—The Hearst school for girls will cost $175,000. 
ILLINOIS. 
APPLE RIVER will build a school. Write R. Irvine. i ; 
CANTON wilt build a school cost $15,000, Arch, Reeves & Baillie, Peoria. 
CHICAGO.—The city will build a school corner North Ashland and Grace- 
land Aves. to cust $80,000 also corner Blucher St. and Noble to cost $75,- 


000, 
A school will be built by Rev. A. H. Bergeron to cost $8,000. 
Lewis institute will be built at 770 Madison St. cost $220,000. 
JOLIET will build a new school. Write F, M. Burger. 
KNOXVILLE will build a school, Write F. G. Sanburn. 
KINGSTON will build a four-story school, cost $7,000. 
MAcoMB will erect a new school. Write C. G. Chandler. 
PULLMAN.—Plans have been made for two school buildings to cost $40,- 
000. 
WEsT Point will build a school. Write J. Carpenter. 
INDIANA. 


AKRON will build a school cost $12,000 all improvements. 
BUNKER HILL.—A $7,000 school will be built. 
ELNoRA will build a school, cost $5,000. 
BLUFFTON will erect a school, cost $8,000. 
GOsHAM will spend $1,500 on a school. 
. INDIANAPOLIS.—Adolph Scherrer is architect for a $23,000 school for the 
city. eas 
OWENSBURG will build a school cost $4,000. Write Zeb. Rush. 
SULLIVAN will build a school, Write Robt. Taylor. 
IOWA, 
Write S. H. Haeikens. 
Write W. R. Tromer. 
Write John Linnan. 


Write G. T. Gardner. 


ACKLEY will bui'd a school. 

ADAIR will build a school. 

ALTON will build a school. 

AUDUBON will erect a school. Write W. H. Conway. 

BLAIRSTOWN will build a school Write Chas. Rieke. 

BRITT will build a school. Write J. J. Bingham. 

CENTER GROVE will build a school. Write J. Brunskill. 

CENTERVILLE will build a school. Write H. C Cross. 

CHARITON will build a school, Write J. M. Slater. 

CRESCO will build a school. 

Dow Cry will build a school. Write Frank McHenry, 

EDDYVILLE is building a school. Write G. Cowley. 

EWART will build a school. Write H. W, Clark. 

HARLAN will build a school. Write A. C. Taylor, 

HAYES will build a school. Write Chas. Walord. 

HOLBROOK will erect a school. Write T. Noone. 

GRANITE will build a school, Write N. T. Strand, 

GRINNELL will build a school. Write J. T. Cessna. 

GRUNDY CENTER will build a school. Write G. H. Heikens, 

JEWELL JUNCTION will build a school. Write J. M. Blake. 

LEON will build a school. Write Geo. Day. 

MILFORD will build a school. Write C. H. Perry. 

MONTICELLO will erect a school. Write R. P. Smith, 

Mount AYrR.—A $20,000 school will be built. Write W. S. Berkey. 

NASHUA will erect a school. Write J. A. Porter, 

ORIENT will erect a school. 

OSCEOLA will bui'd a school. 

POCAHONTAS will build a school. 

ROLFE will erect a new school. 

SALIX is building a new school. 

SILVER City will build a brick school, L. W. Haffaker. 

Story City will build an addition to school. Write A. G. Larson. 

WALTHAM.—Juan Ankew wants bids for a school. 

WELDEN will build a school. Write J. H. Wyman. 

WEST BEND will build a school. Write Paul Dorweiler. 

KANSAS 

SOLOMON will build a school. Write C. F. Winters. 
KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON.—An addition will be built tc the Dudley school. 

T. Duncan. 
MAYSVILLE.—$ 7,000 will be spent on a school. 
LOUISVILLE.—A handsome school will be built for the church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Arch F, W. Mowbray. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEw ORLEANS.—A fine school and gymnasium will be built by L. C. 
Ferrell, 2,714 Colliseum street. 


Write A, C. Rarick. 
Write F. F. Fitzgerald. 

Write H. W. Harris. 

Write W. D. Buckley. 


Write H. 


MAINE, 
BANGOR wil build a school to cost $50,000, Arch. W. E. Mansur. 
MADISON will spend $12,000 on a new school. 
YorK will buid a school. Write Charles C. Barrell. 
MARYLAND, 
WILLIAMSPORT will build a $10,000 school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The legislature has passed the bill authorizing the city to spend 
$2,200,000 on school buildings. 

BEVERLY will build a large school. 

CHELSEA will build an eight-room school, 

East HAMPTON wi!l build a school. 
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HOLYOKE,—The first ward school will cost $50,000. 

HOLYOKE will build a school, Write W. Whiting. 

Hupson will build a new school. 

LYNN will build a primary school on Cook street. 

MILTON is to build an addition to the*high school to cost $65,000 pro- 
viding accommodation for 400 pupils, 

NORTH ADAMS will build a fine normal school. 

NEW BEDFORD will erect an eight-room school. 

NEWTON will erect a school to cost about $75,0co. ‘ 

PITTSFIELD will build during the year a high school, $65,000 ; a six-room 
school, $15,0co; two eight-room buildings, $20,000 each, 

SOMERVILLE will build a school. Cost $50,000. 

WARREN will build an addition to school, 

WINCHESTER will build a school. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT will build a three-story school. Cost $350,000. 

ESCANABA will build a school. Write J. T. Wixson, 

MANISTEE.—A business college will be erected. Arch, S. J. Osgood, 
Grand Rapids. 

MARLETTE will erect a new school. Write A. T. Baker. 

Rose City.—A five room-school will be built. 

SPRINGWELLS will build a $6,000 school. Arch, A. E, French, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

BEAUFORD will build a school. Write S. Getty. 

CANTON will build a school. Write Ed. Hanlon. 

MAYVILLE, —Three new schools will be erected 

Pine City will erect a school. Write J. Sellers, 

St. Louts will erect a $15,000 school. 

St. PAuL will build a large fine school. Write R. A, Smith. 

Two Harpsors will build a $15,000 school. 


MISSOURI. 


MARSHALL.—The Missouri Valley college will build a club house. 
MARYVILLE will build a school. Write D. L. Burch. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Write W, C, Frank. 


Co.umBIa will build a four-story brick school, all improvements, Write 
State Industrial Institute. 
NEBRASKA. 
AINSWORTH will erect new schools. Write L. A. Rodwell. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER will build a school Cost $30,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 
BORDENTOWN will build a $25,000 school. 
RED BANK will erect a high school. Cost $25,000. 
SuMMIT.—The Summit Academy wil! build an additional school. Write 


Pres. Heard. 
ELIZABETH will soon havea new school-house. Ground for the building 
was broken on June Io. 
NEW YORK. 
ATTICca will build an addition to their school. Write J. G. Dorrence. 
BUFFALO.—Plans have been prepared for a high schoo!. Cost, $198,000. 
CoRNING.—Additions wiil be made to the fifth ward school. 
GENESEO.—A handsome new three-story building will be added to the 
normal s-hool, 
JAMESTOWN.—Two new schools will be built. 
ROCKVILLE CENTER.—Two new schools will be built. 
Troy will erect a new school. Write E. O. Ross. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
HUNTER will builda school. Write C. A. Tubbs, 
OHIO. 
Arch. H. C, Lindsay has planned two school buildings ; cost $20,000 and 
$18,000. 
BAIRDSTOWN wants bids for school. R. B. Fast. 
BELLEFONTAINE will build a new school, C. A. Brown. 
BuRTON City will erect a school. Write D. Wenger. 
CALDWELL will build a school. Write J. Johnson, 
CALDWELL wants bids for school. Write J. Johnson. 
CANTON will build a twelve-room school. Write A. O. Slentz. 
CARROLLTO . will build a school. Write D. Little. 
CENTERBURG wiil build a school. Write C. G. Weaver. 
CELINA will build a school. Write H. S. Lewis. 
CHILLICOTHE will build a school, Write W. G. Nelson. 
CINCINNATI.—Archs. Richter and Wessling have planned a $8,000 
school for Fayettevitle,O. Arch, Chas. Fasse & Co. have planned a 
$20,000 school for Ludlow, Ky. 
GIBSONBURG wants bids for school. Write John Tebbe. 
FERN Bank.—H, W. Woodruff wants plans for a school. 
FREEBURG will erect a school, Write J. R. Hoffman. 
HOAGLIN will erect a school, Write W. S. Giffin. 
KENTON will build a school. Write I. M. Hanson. 
KNox will build a school. Write J. A. Wilson. 
LOUDON will erect a brick school. Write J. S. Simpson. 
LUCASVILLE wants bids for school, J. H. Brant. 
MALTA will build school. Write W. S. Conner. 
MARIETTA will build an eight-room school. H. B. Shipman. 
MASSILON will erect a school, Write W. B. Hamburger. 
MOUNT STERLING will build a school. Write D. L. Brown. 
MOUNT VERNON will build a school. J. W. Burkholder, clerk. 
NEVADA will build a school. Write S. L. Heistand. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA will build a school. Write G. F. Williams. 
NOTTINGHAM wants bids for new school. Almon Dille. 
OTTOVILLE will erect a school. Write J. B. Mersman. 
RIDEVILLE wants bids for new school. Write C. P. Smith. 
SANDUSKY.—A new school, Write E. W. Barker. 
SOUTH SALEM will build a school. Write W. G. Nelson. 
SToOw will build a school. Write W. A. Nickerson. 
STREETSBORO wants bids for new school. C. E. Kent. 
TOLEDO.—Plans for a $125,000 high school will be received up to July 
20. Address clerk of board of education. 
TWwmin,—Plans have been made for a school. 
UPPER SANDUSKY.—Plans will be received for a new school. 
L. Ingard. 
VAN WERT wants bids for a school. Write C. A. Murray. 
pee has p'anned an eight-room schuvl. Samuel Williams, 
clerk. 
WeEsT BERLIN will build a school. C. McWilliams, clerk. 
+ 


Cost $15,000. 


C. R. Musson, clerk. 
Write D. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
ALLENTOWN,—Addition to Seventh Ward School. $9,000 


ARDMORE will erect a handsome school. All improvements. Cost, 
$30,000. ‘ 

CHARLEROI will erect a two-story brick schoo’. 

PITCAIRN will spend $18,000 on a school. 

READING will erect a four-room brick school. 

WEsT CHESTER will make an addition to the high school. Cost, $3,5co. 

WILKINSBURG.—Contract has been let fora school. Cost, $38,330. 

YorK will build a twelve-room school. M. M. Little. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE,—A magnificent new normal school has been planned by 
Martin Hall. Cost, $250,000, Two new schools will be built, Write D. 
Burton. 

UTAH. 

SALT Lake City.—Plans have been prepared for a $10,000 school. 
Write J. W. Cushing arin 

SANDY will make additions to their school. Write J. W. Cushing. 


VIRGINIA. 
NEWPORT NEws will build a three-story school. Write C. M. Braxton. 


WASHINGTON, 
CHENEY has accepted plans for the new normal school. Cost, $55,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ST. MARy’s will build a six-room school. 


WISCONSIN. 

Cupany will erect a four-room school Write C. Kinmach. 

MERRILL will build a school. Write J. P. Anderson. 

MILWAUKEE.—Arch. H. J. Van Ryn has planned a $30,coo school. 
Archs. Ran & Kirsch have made plans for a $45,000 school at Brown and 
3ist streets. A school to cost $80,000 at Prairie and 23d streets, has been 
planned by Schnetzky & Liebert. 

REEDSBURG,—Plans have been made for a new school. 


tg 
New Books for Teachers and Schools. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night and other Poems. By Robert Burns, with 
a biographical sketch, explanatory notes, and a glossary. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, with introduction and 


notes. 
Ginn & Co. 
The Sixth Book of Homer's Odyssey. Edited for the use of schools By 
Chas. W. Bain. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. By Edward Everett Hale, 


tr 

A Mental Arithmetic. By G. A, Wentworth, A. M. 

Introductory Music Reader. By James McLaughlin and George Veazie 
First lessons in reading music in staff notation, containing many carefully. 
graded exercises and songs for one and two voices. 

Exercises in Old English. Based upon the prose texts of the authors, 
‘* First Book in O'd English.” By Albert S. Cook, professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Yale university. 


American Book Co. 


Das Heidedorf von Adalbert Stifter. Edited for school use by Max 
Lentz, instructor in modern languages at the Paterson classical and scien- 
tific school, Paterson, N. J. 

Die Monate von Heinrich Seidel. Edited for school use. By R. Arrow- 
smith, Ph. D. 

Der Lindenbaum Die Alte Gouvernante, Daniel Lieberstern von Heinrich 
Seidel, Edited for school use. By Dr. Ernst Richard, 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, A. M. Professor of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy in the Michigan State Normal Schcol with an In- 
troduction. By Richard G. Boone, A. M., Ph. D. ($1.50.) 

a English Lyrics selected and arranged. By James Baldwin, 
( 


1,00, ) 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited, with notes. 
By Homer B. Sprague, A. M., Ph. D., with suggestions ana p.ans for study 
topics for essays, etc. (50 cents.) 


Williams & Rogers. 
The Williams & Rogers Mental Arithmetic, containing thorough oral 
drill in the principles of arithmetic. By James M. Cook, A. M.,-Principai 
of Grammar School No, 3, Rochester, N. Y. (so cents.) 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Longmans’ Readers: Infant Readers. 
First Primer, 
I, 2, 3 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Four Years of Novel Reading. An account of an experiment in popu- 
larizing the study of fiction, edited with an intrcduction by Richard G. 
Moulton, M. A., Ph. D., Prof. of Literature in English, in the University 
of Chicago. 


“ 


Macmillan & Co. 


A Text-Book of Physiology By M, Foster, M.A ,M.D.,LL.D,F.R.S. 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ($5.00.) 

Englana’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. By Thomas Mun, 1664. 

Shakespeare’s Parts 1, 2, 3, ot King Henry VI 

Arithmetic for Schools, By Chas. Smith, M. A., re-written and revised 
by Charles L. Harrington. go cents. 

Elementary Algebra. By H.S. Hall and S. R. Knight revised and en- 
larged for the use of American Schoo!s. By F.L.Sevenoak. $1.10, 

Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern English G.ography. By 
Clements R. Markham, C. B.,F. R. 5S. $1.25. 


. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


1 Set Upright Copy Books, 9 vols. $1 co doz. 
1 * Royal 06 06 9 vols, 1.00 doz. 
1 * Star * “ vols. 1.00 doz. 
1 Packet Graduated Drawing Cards, No, 1. 59 cents a pack. 

1 Set of Kindergarten Drawing Books, I tv 4, .50 doz. 


1 Each Colored Kindergarten Drawing Books, 1 to 2 
1 Set Crown Readers, No. I. 30 cents, No. 2. 35 cents, No. 3. 50 cents, 
No. 4. 75 cents. . 


1 Hand-Book Popular Science, +50 
1 Hand-Book Common Things, +50 
1 Each Magnetism, Nos 1, 2, and 3. -3o each. 
1 Torch Bearers, No. 2. 80 


Boston School Supply Co. 


oe Life on the Globe. By G.G. Chisholm, M. A., B, Sc., F. R. 
.S. 


C. Seribner’s Sons. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lectures delivered at Oxford 
Easter Terms 1893-4. By James Anthony Froude. ($1.75.) 

How to know the Wild Flowers A guide to the names, haunts, and 
habits ot our common wild flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana, illus- 
trated by Marion Satterlee. ($1.75.) 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank R.Stockton. ($1.50.) 


Roberts Brothers. 


The Rise of Wellington. By Gen. Lord Roberts, V C. ($1.25.) 

Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
($1.25) 

A Hand-Bcok on Tuberculosis among Cattle. With consideration of 
the relation of the disease to the health and life of the human family, and 
of the facts concerning the use of tuberculin as a diagnostic test. By 
Henry L Shumway. ($1.00.) 


YY 
Letters. 


I was present at the Fishkill fuss and can without prejudice to any of the 
parties concerned give my views. Miss Emerson did whisper and it was 
annoying. Mr. McLachlan was excited ; all remarked this and the order 
to remove Miss Emerson came like a thunder clap. It was wrong and im- 
politic. What are we teachers to do when pupils whisper? We cannot 
turn them out; no school-board would do that. Of course there was a 
buzz, all were aroused. I think the entire sympathy was with Miss Emer- 
son. The article in the Register was against the conductor but so was the 
majority of the institute ; we did not think it to» severe. As to Mr. Skin- 
ner's deprivation of the certificates of Messrs. Allen and Pinckney I hear 
no one that does not say he had no right legally or morally todothis. The 
acts of all parties after the whispering showed lack of good judgment. 

Fishkill. A. O. LOOKER, 





It has occurred to me to ask the SCHOOL JOURNAL whether the present 
plan of forcing teachers to attend the institutes is not to blame for the 
trouble at Fishkill. As a representative of a publishing firm I have attend- 
ed a good many institutes in the state of New York and it has been im- 
pressed upon me that the plan is a very bad one, And yet teachers want 
to improve. The reason is that a lot of girls described as ‘‘ sweet sixteen- 
ers,” and holders of third grade certificates form the bulk of those in at- 
tendance. The first grade and the diploma holders have no use for the in- 
stitute under these circumstances. 1 have heard some of the latter swear 
(probably the only time they ever did) over the matter. I know it is very 
unpopular with the best teachers. As to the resuits of the matter so far [ 
think Supt. Skinner went beyond his powers, The conductor was impolitic. 

Brooklyn. E 





Can the state superinten“eut take away a license because a teacher does 
not attend the county institute ? This it appears was done to two Fishkill 
teachers. 1 have attended institutes for several years, and have noticed that 
there were absences for various causes; sume of these were excusable and 
many were not, yet I never knew that anything was done except to repri- 
mand, This was all that should hive been dune to the Fishkill teachers. 
Mr. Skinner has exceeded his authority, B. M. ATWoop. 

Fersey City. 





In a late issue of your paper Mr. A. T. Seymour of Mt. Vernon 
New York, supports a heipful device for teaching English history. I su 
pose he does not know that I found this device in answer to a question how 
to remember a list of names, about twenty five years ago, and nave shown 
it since to thousands in my lectures on Memory—Culture, as an example 
how order assists the memory, E, Pick. 

127 East roth Street, New York 


Tours to the North via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


To provide the most attractive method of spending a summer holiday, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged to run two delightful 
tours to the North. The points inciuded in the itinerary and the country 
traversed abound in nature’s beauties. Magnificent scenery begins with 
the journey and ends only with its completion. 

The names of the places to be visited are familiar to all and suggestive 
of wonderland. No matter how much may be expected, one cannot be dis- 
appointed in Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Quebec, 
Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, or 
the Highlands of the Hudson. The dates fixed for the departures of these 
two tours are July 16 and August 20, and the round trip rate of $100 from 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baiti- 
more, and Washington, will cover all necessary expenses during the time 
absent. A beautiful descriptive itinerary can be procured from the tourist 
department of the Pennsyivania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
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New Books. 


_People old and young can obtain a better idea of history through 
historical fiction than by any other means. The writer of fiction 
can weave in his narrative a great many incidents that the histo- 
rian Cannot, and can thus make it much more vivid and interest- 
ing. In his story of the Daughters of the Revolution and their 
Tzmes, 1769-1776, Charles Carleton Coffin has constructed a ro- 
mance showing the life of the Revolutionary patriots, their trials 
and struggles, and particularly the part the women took in the 
contest. The story opens in the fall of 1769 after the repeal of the 
stamp act and continues through the stirring scenes of the next 
half dozen years, It has been the aim of the author to give the un- 
derlying causes of events that are not fully explained even in the 
longest histories. By thus presenting the life of the people at that 
time the boys and girls of to-day are made to appreciate the sub- 
lime enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, and devotion of the men and 
women of the Revolutionary period. The author has taken the 
utmost pains to be accurate, consulting newspapers, documents, 
almanacs, diaries, family records, etc. It is one of the books that 
ought to be in every home and school library. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) 


There are many young Americans who are aspiring to make 
their mark in sculpture or the allied arts who would receive great 
benefit from a perusal of William Ordway Partridge’s little book 
on the Technigue of Sculpture. The whole process, from the 
working of the clay to the final execution in bronze or marble, has 
been gone over. Many sketches, made especially for this work, 
showing processes that it would be impossible to describe in words 
alone. The brief history of sculpture from prehistoric times shows 
how the art came to be, what the world has produced in the art, 
- what principles have guided the great masters. (Ginn & Co., 

ston.) 


Among the very helpful books for teachers may be included 
The Psychology of Childhood, by Frederick Tracy, Ph. D., lect- 
urer in philosophy in the University of Toronto. In his introduc- 
duction Dr. G. Stanley Hall says ot it : “ The author has here un- 
dertaken to present as concisely. yet as completely, as possible, 
the results of the systematic study of children up to date, and has 
included everything of importance that could be found. This 
work was greatly needed, and has been done with a thoroughness 
which all irterested in the subject will gratefully recognize.” The 
extensive bibliography included in the volume will be of great as- 
sistance to students, (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. go cents.) 


The two books in Sheldon’s Language series are so attractively 
prepared that the children can scarcely fail to become interested 
in the subject they teach. The Primary Language Lessons are 
prepared on the inductive plan and designed to secure facility in 
oral and written speech. They are arranged to lead naturally to 
the study of grammatical relations. By copying, and by writing 
from dictation, passages in prose and verse, children soon learn 
to indicate the larger divisions of thought by paragraphs, and to 
apply the simpler rules for punctuation and the use of capitals. 
The selections are designed to encourage a taste for good litera- 
ture and to awaken an interest in nature. (Sheldon & Co, 
Chicago.) 


Doctrine and Life is a study of some of the principal truths 
of the Christian religion in their relation to Christian experience, 
by George B. Stevens, Ph. D., LL.D., professor in Yale univer- 
sity. A book that will appeal to thoughtful, earnest men and 
women, who will find in it an impetus to larger spiritual life and 
an added incentive to high-minded, coascientious performance of 
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duty, is Doctrine and Life. Wherever it goes it will make tar 
more earnest thinking on vital subjects and more zealous work- 
ing out of doctrine in life. There is a generous tolerance of the 
opinions of others, a fairness in presenting them. This, as a 
feature of the volume, is one of its great merits. The topics 
treated embody such fundamental truths as The Belief in God, 
Revelation and the Bible, The Fact of Sin, The Atonement, The 
Person of Christ, the several Doctrines of Faith, Love and Prayer, 
The Future Life, etc ,etc. They are treated with clearness, under- 
standing, and force, The author believes that the great truths 
of Christianity are to be valued for their relation to the mind and 
heart, and guidance in the way of right living ; to quicken to an 
inne:, spiritual life, every faculty of the soul and prepare them for 
their highest exercise and use. (Silver, Burdett & Co.,, Boston.) 


Among the volumes recently added to Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage series is Victor Hugo's Ruy Blas (75 cents), edited with in- 
troduction and explanatory notes by Dr. Samuel Garner, of the 
United States naval academy. . Keeping in mind both the teacher 
and the learner, the editor has endeavored to explain the words 
and historical allusions that are so numerous in the text. He 
has therefore removed most of the difficulties that students of 
this drama usually meet. Another volume in the series is La 
Débdcle, by Emile Zola, abridged from the 182nd edition, and 
annotated by Benj. W. Wells, Ph. D., of the University of the 
South. The wide interest in this story is due in large part to the 
subject, the Franco-German war. Besides it has high merit as a 
literary work of art. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 80 cents.) 


Biology is a comparatively new science, made possible by the 
discovery of the compound miscroscope; there is none whose 
proper study is attended with more satisfactory results. In 
zoology and botany things were once studied as they were found; 
in biology their origin and growth is studied particularly. J.H 
Pillsbury, A. M., in A Laboratory Guide for an Elementary 
Course in General Biology has aimed to provide a simple guide 
to a logical series of elementary studies of typical living organ- 
isms, so that both teacher and student may accomplish the most 
desirable results in a given and generally limitedtime. The forms 
studied include protoplasm, the yeast-plant, green cells, animal- 
culz, pond scum, black mold, the sponge, the star-fish, the earth- 
worm, the common frog, etc. Full directions for the fitting up 
of a laboratory and for study are given (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston.) 


Among the books in the University Tutorial series is An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book of Heat, by R. W. Stewart. There is an ad- 
vantage in studying one branch of physics at a time, as presented 
in books like these, as the student is likely to gain a clearer and 
more complete knowledge of it. For students of secondary schools 
and colleges this volume is therefore a very useful one, on account 
of the experiments that are described and that may be easily tried 
by the students themselves, and the formul s which the one who 
expects to go below the surface of the subject must become ac- 
quainted‘with; numerous problems are scattered through the book. 
(W. B. Clive, London and New York.) 


The series of Select English Classics, edited by Dr. James 
Baldwin now contains four volumes, Vol. I introduces represen- 
tative poems of the great masters, from Tennyson back to Chau- 
cer; Vol. II. presents all the important English Allegories, from 
Piers Ploughman to the fables of Spenser ; Vol. III. contains the 
masterpieces of English elegiac writing, including translations of 
the Greek idyls ; and Vol. 1V. (Choice English Lyrics) covers the 
wide field of lyrical poetry under the distinctive heads of songs of 
nature and the seasons , songs of battle, bravery, and patriotism ; 
ballads ; lyrics of love ; sonnets ; lyrics of life; religious songs and 
melodies ; miscellaneous lyrics. The collection includes 222 selec- 





“Ought to take the place of all other books 


in the classes for 


which 


it is intended.” 


"THOMAS’S FHISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Modern—Complete—Impartial—Accurate— Patriotic—interesting. 
FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES, ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS, AND APPENDICES. 


Prof. A. B. TIART, of tlarvard writes: 


“In form the book is pleasing—there is a large type and an unusual amourt of reading matter in proportion to the total number of pages. 


pictures are chiefly excellent portraits. 


The treatment of public questions is broad, intere-ting, and impartial, without losing the American spirit. 


modeled book. 


The 


It 1s an honest, intelligent, and well- 


One merit the book has which is so unusual as to be worthy of special mention, and which adapts it for teaching in the newer methods of school 


history. 


Each of the twenty chapters is preceded by a well chosen bibliography, intended to lead the pupils to other authorities on the same period, 


As a book to be taught, to be studied, to lead to other reading, and to keep fur reference, it deserves much praise.” 


Introduction price, $1.00. 
BOSTON. 


532 pages. Half-leather. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 
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tions, taken from 113 different authors and 17 anoymous poems. 
Copious notes, literary, biographical, and historical, furnish valu- 
able information, and are especially useful to the student. There 
are complete indexes of authors and of first lines, with full con- 
tents arranged under the different headings. The typography ot 
the book is not the least of its attractions, being invitingly clear 
and open. These books are very helpful in literature study and 
general reading ; they are good books for home and school libra- 
ries, (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


Book One of the School Music Course, by Charles H. Greene, 
Sr., is for grades 1, 2, 3, and 4. Following the example of the 
old masters in the cultivation of the voice, the voices are developed 
upward and downward from the home-tone, G. As the voices 
develop the pitch is gradually changed. The first twenty-five 
lessons are written in figures, and it is suggested that the earlier 
lessons be placed on the blackboard. Words are introduced very 
early; the aim in this book has been to choose words that are 
poetical, adapted to the work in hand, and pure in sentiment. 
Alto has been written to most of the songs. (The Werner Co., 
Chicago, and New York.) 


In preparing the /atroductory German Reader the main points 
kept in view have beenthese: Every effort was made to find such 
selections as were simple in style and language and interesting in 
subject matter. Each selection is complete in itself and sufficiently 
long to rouse and hold the pupil’s interest, and besides most of 
them help to give an idea of German life and thought. 
The reading is carefully graded from the simplest tales 
and rhymes to the more difficult prose and verse of 
every-day German usage. The book is provided 
with vocabulary, notes, and a list of irregular notes 
It was prepared by Prof. William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale, and Marian P. Whitney, of the Hillhouse high 
school, New Haven. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) 


A Laboratory Guide for the Dissection of the Cat 
has been prepared by Frederic P. Gorham, A. M., and 
Ralph W. Tower, A. M., instructors in biology in 
Brown university, to be used as an introduction to the 
study of anatomy. It is intended to serve merely as 
an introduction to anatomical methods and terminol- 
ogy. There are several plates, including a colored one 
showing the circulation. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00 net.) 


Thoughts for the Occaston is a volume of selections, patriotic, 
and secular, containing historical data and facts, golden thoughts, 
and words of wisdom. These selections are appropriate for Arbor 
day, Discovery day, Flag-raising day, Grant’s birthday, Lincoln’s 
birthday, Orangemen’s day, Washington’s birthday, Decoration 
day, Emancipation day, Forefathers’ day, Labor day, Liberty day, 
St. Patrick’s day, and temperance service. Most of the matter is 
new and appears to have been selected with great care. The 
book furnishes just the material that so many, including teachers 
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From “ Frye’s Complete Geography,” 
Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston. 
(For review see THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
W NAL of June 22.) 


and pupils, need when preparing for these occasions. (E. B. Treat, 
5 Cooper Union, N.Y. $1.75.) 


Summer weakness can be avoided if the blood is purified by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Mitk ae comparatively free from sickness. /n/fant Health isa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





School Music. 


DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS 
OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


Before finally deciding upon their selectoin 
| of music, should not fail to write to 


Novello, Ewer & Company, 


| (Publishers of pe School Music Review, and 
| usical Times), 


Purify 
And Enrich 
Your Blood 


The 
Miller’s 
Daughter 

















Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 
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AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 
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for their Catalogues, 
| SONGS, in One, two, and three parts, ACTION 
| SoNGs, CANTATAS, OPERETTAS, TRIOS and 
QuaRTETTES for Ladies’ Voices, and Part 


| SonGs for mixed voices. 


Catalogues sent free, and Selection matled upon 
receipt of application for same. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York City. 





MBS. HAILMANN’S Training School 


| will be reopened next Fall at Washington, 
|D. C. Send for circulars, 

Eudora L. Hailmann, 
1404 Bacon Street, Washington, D. C. 
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| for Kindergartners and Primary | 
| Teachers (formerly at La Porte, Indiana), | 


mail you this beauti- 


For 25 cents we will : 
ful writing tablet of ‘ 


PLATED WEDDING @ 
CREAM PAPER 


Send us your address ona gs 
postal and we will mail 
you our Beautiful Il- ¥ 
lustrated Booklet, 
3 containing engravings of celebrated paint- 

ings with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
$ You will deem it a treasure. Ask your 3 
dealer for Acme Writing Tablets,and 
take no other. They are the best, 


Manufactured only by the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 


. N. Ninth St. & Wythe Av., 
_ BROOKLYN, N. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


: | FREE 





















Y. 
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Woman’s 
CuicaGo, Aug. 31, 1894 

Some peopie seem tuo 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician, This isin- 
correct. I say,every 
physician says, “* Kat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing: and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet- 
ter than Pabst Mait 
Extract. The Best” 

Ladies, spe. 
cially, Will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- j»/ , 
ing that weary, tired © 7 TARE 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. 
W. HANNA, M.D. 


‘Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paper and address PAPST, Miwaukee, Wis. 


Beauty. 





Tonic, 


Be Nl 








Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 
Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 
LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 


OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS As 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 

















says dg city tse ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the © 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 














Literary Notes. | 


The Current Events Company recently 
removed to their new quarters in Savage 
block, Cleveland, Ohio. They now pub- 
lish Current Events, Current Thought 
Library, and conduct a literary bureau. 
Uncle Sam's Homilies on Finance, now | 
ready, is the first number of the library. _| 


A special cheap edition of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land’s Brtter- Sweet and Katrina has been | 
prepared by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have issued | 
Game Birds at Home, by Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, a volume depicting a large variety of | 
outdoor delights with quail, woodcock, the 
different grouse, ducks, geese, cranes, 
plover, snipe, salt-water birds, the wild 
turkey, etc., their homes and habits, 


The third volume of Rhodes’ History of 
the United States, from the Compromise 
o 1850, has just been published by Harper 

Brothers. This volume is devoted to 
the events of the year 1860-1862. Other 
works to be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers are: Terminations, a volume includ- 
ing four stories, by Henry James; The 
Martyred Fool, an interesting study of an- 
archism, and at the same time a novel of 
unusual power. by David Christie Murray ; 
My Literary Passions, by W. D. Howells; 
and Zhe Elements of Navigatzon, by W. 
J. Henderson. 


The Longmans will bring out a series of 
English classics designed for use in schools 
and prepaied under the general editorship 
of Prof. G. R. Carpenter, of Columbia col- 
lege. Among the works which have been 
arranged for, to be issued during the sum- 
mer, are Irving’s Tales of a Traveler, 
George Eliot’s Szlas Marner, Scott's 
Woodstock, and Defoe’s History of the 
Plague in London. 





Macmillan & Co., have ready the first of 
a series of contributions on philosophical, 
psychological, and educational subjects 
issuing at irregular intervals from the de- 
partment of philosophy and education of 
Columbia college. 


D. Appleton & Co. publish Zhe Story of 
the Plants, by Grant Allen, and A Study 
in Prejudices, by George Paston. 


A pamphlet on The Training of Teach- 
ers, by Thomas B. Stowell, Ph.D., princi- 
pal of the state normal school at Potsdam, 
N, Y., has been published by the Educa- 
tional Gazette Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A very useful four-page card has been 
issued by March Brothers Lebanon, Ohio. 
It is called Latin Grammar in a Nutshell, 
and contains all the declensions and conju- 
gations in concise form. 





The critics have almost unanimously | 
condemned Ouida’s stories for adults, and | 
with justice, for their beauties are not suffi- | 
cient to atone for their sensationalism. 
When she writes for children, however, it | 
is an entirely different strain. The pub-| 
lishers of Maynard's English Classics | 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York), have | 
found her Nuremberg Stove of sufficient | 
merit to be included in that excellent series, | 


Just What's Needed | 


Exclaims thousands of people who have taken | 
Hooa’s Sarsaparilia at this season of the year, | 
and who have noted the success of the moticine j 
in givmg them relief irom that tired feeling, 
waning appetite and state of extreme exhaustion | 
after the confinement of a winter season, the busy | 
time attendant upon a pressing business during | 
the spring months and with vacation time yet 
some weeks distant, It is then that the building- | 
up powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are fully appre- 





ciated. 


| Opposite Grace Church, 


“I use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as weli 
as they wear.” 


The " 
aa” 


Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

excel all others 

for service and 
beauty. 

A set of the ** S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 

the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for ] Oc. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 
**+S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
















= DRESSING 
na For Ladies’ and Children’s 
S Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Every where. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventw Srreer, 
NEW YORK. 








The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest eae 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all th edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the »school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


Don’t You Want 


a@ new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for Soar work this year 


Song Treasures 


sallthat. Sample copy to any 
eacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
or introduction. 





E. l.. KELLOGG 
61 East NinTH 8r., 


& CoO 
= 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


After a summer outing one can shut his 
eyes and form a pretty accurate mental pic- 
ture of the{objects he has seen, and if he 
has a good command of language he can 
describe them to his friends. This is not 
half so satisfactory, however, as to have a 
camera to use; the pictures can thus be 
produced accurately with all their details. 
Those who are thinking of getting one of 
these useful instruments should send to the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
their handsomely illustrated Kodak-alogue 
free. 


The poet sings that “Her feet beneath 
her petticoat like little mice stole in and 
out.” Her shoes were probably un- 
blackened, and therefore had a gray and 
shabby appearance, that is if they were 
anything the color of a mouse. They 
would not have looked like this if they had 
had a coating of Brown’s French Dressing. 
It is a very popular preparation. 


There are probably very few schools in 
this country in which Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens have not been used at some time or 
other. They are recognized of standard 
quality. The school numbers are 333, 444, 
128, 105, and 048. Go to the nearest sta- 
tioner for them or send to the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, N. Y. 


Maynard's Series of French Texts is in- 
tended principally for beginners, although it 
will contain some volumes suitable for 
students who have attained some proficiency 
in reading. Each volume is carefully edited 
by an experienced teacher, with notes or vo- 
cabulary, or both, asthecase may be. May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., 43 East Tenth street, 
N. Y., will send specimen copies by mail on 
receipt of price. Send for list of books and 
prices. 


One of the essentials when starting for a 
bicycle or other trip this summer is a 
quantity of Packer’s Tar Soap. Those who 
have used it say it gives relief in cases of 
chafing and prickly heat caused by the cor- 
rosive action of acid perspiration. 


No fee for registration is charged by the 
National Teachers’ Agency, 24 Van Buren 
street, Chicago, Miss Olean Bodine, man- 
ager. The profits of this agency come from 
commissions and not from,advance fees; this 
is a guarantee of faithful service. If looking 
for a position write out your wants in detail, 
and Miss Bodine will then state what she 
believes she can do for you. 


It should be the aim of every teacher to 
try to have the school start out next fall 
with better facilities for effective work than 
ever before. One desirable thing for the 
school to have is a well selected library. 
Write to the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





Sixteenth street, N. Y., for their General 
Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers. 


Magazines. 


The Zexas School Journal has moved 
from Houston to Austin. By the change 
it intends to increase its opportunities of 
usefulness to the teachers or Texas. 


In Scrébner's Magazine for July there is 
a very timely article by Robert Grant on 
“‘ The Summer Problem ” in his series ‘‘ The 
Art of Living,” in which he answers the 
query “ What is the good American to do 
with himself or herself in the summer?” 
All the bearings of the question of hiring a 
cottage, boarding, living in a hotel, or trav- 
eling are discussed with special reference to 
the necessities of the man of family. 


The July number of 7he Chautauguan 
is distinguished by a cover of specia! de- 
sign for this issue printed intwo colors. A 
special feature is the publication of the en- 
tire program to be given at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., during July and August, and detailed 
accounts of the fifty other summer assem- 
blies, richly illustrated with scenes of Chau- 
tauqua life. 


One of the most disgraceful features in 
our modern style of journalism is that the 
president of the United States, whose very 
station should command respect for him, is 
made a constant target for disrespect, writes 
Edward W. Bok in the July Ladzes’ Home 
Journal, \t makes not the slightest differ- 
ence whether we admire or do not admire 
the man who occupies the presidential 
chair. He is placed there by the expressed 
suffrage of the people, and when he is so 
placed and is the occupant of the high office, 
he has a right to the respect of the people 
of the country over which he presides. 


Literary Notes. 


Henry Holt & Co. will add at once to 
their German texts a Danish impression of 
Charles Dickens, by Charles Christian An- 
dersen, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
The same house will also publish Wiehert’s 
amusing curtain-raiser, 4a Der Major- 
secke, 


Shakespeare's England, as Mr. Winter 
called his charming notes of an intellectual 
pilgrimage, is reprinted in paper covers as 
the initial volume in Macmillan’s Miniature 
Series. 


Almost a Genius, by Adelaide L. Rouse, 
is a story about Barbara Larsdale, a young 
girl with “literary ambitions,” who got 
safely married, atter all. It is issued by 
the Congregational 
Publishing Society. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s Road Map of 
the Country Around New York, is pub- 
lished in an edition corrected to 1895. 


Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., pub- 
lishers of the Chautauqua text-books, will 
publish shortly a new book by Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, entitled The /ndustrial 
Evolution of the United States. This vol- 
ume shows how American industries have 
developed from the colonial period to the 
present day. The subject is not treated in 
a dry or statistical way, but the romance of 
our industrial life is described in a broad 
and interesting fashion. 


Little Knights and Ladies (Harpers) 
is the title of a volume of verses for young 


people by Mrs. Sangster, most of which | °$ 


have already appeared in Harper's periodi- 
cals. They teach, in the gentlest way, les- 
sons of truth and honor for boys and 


girls, 


Sunday-school and ; 





That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
in and health to the whole body. In 
truth, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 
Besure to get Hood’sand only Hood’s. 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s. Pills cure nausea and biliousness. 








Acts like magic in the 





alcohol and opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 


For Summer Reading 


GET 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. Youcan’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 


Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
I2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and. CHICAGO. 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING 


The most practical book on the subject that has 
yet appeared. 

It marks out a graded series of lessons. ~ 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 

It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for 

It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new— just published. i 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and . 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 
lesson on the blackbpard and not been able to do so 
because you could not draw? 

If so, this is the book you want. - 

It wil! show you how anyone can learn rapid 
blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 
ssessions of any teacher. é 
It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 7 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed 
and bound. 

Price, 30 cts.; to teachers, 24 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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A new Mental Arithmetic has lately | 
been published by Williams & Rogers, 
Rochester, N. Y. . 


The Life and Letters of Lucy Larcom 
has gone into a third edition. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company are the 
publishers. 


Ginn & Company will issue this month a 
volume of Responsive Readings, selected 
from the Bible and arranged under sub- 
jects for use in common worship, by Henry 
Van Dyke, D. D. This book was originally 
prepared by request for the chapel of Har- 
vard university, where it is now in use. 


Tourists in England may before long 
have a new pilgrimage-spot, if the report is 
true that the Lucy family will open Charle- 
cote to visitors. It was on Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s domain that the young Shakespeare 
is said to have poached. 


The American Book Company have 
issued three books of stories in German, 
edited for school use and for students 
studying German, The first is a book of 
short stories by Heinrich Seidel, containing 
Der Lindenbaum, Die Alte Couvernante, 
and Daniel Siebenstern. It is edited by 
Dr. Ernst Richard, director of the Hoboken 
academy, Hoboken, N. J. The second is 
Die Monate by Heinrich Seidel, edited by 
R. Arrowsmith, Ph. D., and the third, Das 
Hetdedorf, by Adelbert Stifter, edited by 
Max Lentz, instructor in modern languages 
at the Paterson classical and scientific 
school, Paterson, N. J. 


By special arrangement with the literary 
executors of the late Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Mr. Will H. Low, of this city, will re- 
ceive and transmit copies of all letters and 
other biographical material relating to 
Stevenson now in the possession of any of 
the novelist’s American friends or corres- 
pondents. Mr. Low begs that the letters 
may be promptly forwarded to him at his 
address, No, 42 West Fifteenth street, New 
York city. 


The board of education fof Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has adopted for use in the high schools 
of that city Mercantile Bookkeeping, Plain 
English, and Commercial Law, three books 
issued by the Practical Text-Book Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The publishers are al- 
so naturally much gratified at the adoption 
of their Complete Practical Bookkeeping 
for the new department in bookkeeping at 
Yale. Those interested in business educa- 
tion should send to them for descriptions 
of their books on spelling, typewriting and 
stenography, bookkeeping, etc. 


The publishers of McClure’s Magazine 
announce, to begin with the July number, a 
reduction of price to ten cents a copy and 
one dollar a year. 


New Books. 


One of the most useful of the Royal Hand- 
books of General Knowledge is that on Pop- 
ular Sctence, by John Gall. In this are 
given in brief space and simple language, 
with many illustrations, the main facts of 
physical science. With the object of ren- 
dering the work of service to as wide a cir- 
cle of readers as possible, several articles, 
in addition, have been introduced on some 
of the more important topics of hygiene. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and New 
York.) 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootruinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success, 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhewa, Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. inslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





Pears’ 


Get one 
cake of it. 


Nobody 


ever stops 
at a cake. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patcb- 
es, sh and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
) and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Acce no coun. 
ter feit of similar 
name. e dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skm preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and waren. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
tar"Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
errest and proof of any one selling the same. 











ECZEMA,PIMPLES, MOLES, 


Skin Diseases and ial Blernishes removed. ular 
‘ Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 
es YH. Weodbury Dermatological Institute, Champlain B’ld’g, 
Chicago. 5 ae eo in New York, Boston, Phil: , St 


Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


D NOISES CURED 
DEAF IS: 2.unowey 





$a 


e 
Successful w l remedies fail. Sold 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 863 Bway, N.¥. Write 


AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minates, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 














LADIES! 
Do you like a Oup of @ 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? 


43 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and 


> 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 


4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 


4 plenish it FREE. 7 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 

and ruin your health, when 

, 

> 

How to better himself financially 

is.a question the teacher will often 


can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 

debate. A good plan is for him to 

write to Mr. Herbert 








and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 

Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 

Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 

made by getting 


G orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 34% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4FREE to all Patrons, For full 
> particulars, address 

4 


The Great: American Tea Go,, 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 
VYVYYVYYY YY IY YY Y 


4 
‘ 





S. Kellogg, 


| Manager of the N. Y. Educational 


Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice. It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
positions to fill. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount | TESTED 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








MON, <VUEsS WED {THUR FRI. 6AT SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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laisdell’s Physiologies 


OUTSTRIPPING ALL COMPETITORS. 


ADOPTED for the City of Brooklyn, June 4, 1895. 





ADOPTED (or the City of Boston, June 26, 1894. 
ADOPTED (or the City of Philadelphia. 
ADOPTED (or exclusive use in Providence, R. I. 


ADOPTED for Jersey City. 


ADOPTED recently by nearly one hundred cities, townships and 
boroughs in New Jersey. 


ADOPTED (for exclusive use in 300 districts in Pennsylvania. 


At least 60 per cent. of the schools in Connecticut, and 93 per 
cent. of the schools in Rhode Island use Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


They are more largely used than any other series in Maine and 
Massachusetts. 


ADOPTED by 52 towns in Vermont since June 1, 


which time the new text-book law went into force. 


1895, at 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


é 
é 
$ 
$ 
é 
$ 
: 
$ 


We buy 
School 
Books 


of all publishers, both | 
new and second-hand. | 
Send list of any you |||! 
wish to dispose of, at 
the same time a list of 
books you will take in 


exchange. 
Arthur Hinds 
& 
Company, New York 
4 Cooper Institute, City 
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lF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, cae 
Kooks, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
—- - Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘Sitox.°* 





TUITION FREE. 
CHICAGO Ba KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
ORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Anna E. Bryan, Margaret W. 
Mertey. Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin 
dergarten Association. 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
Armour Ave. and 33d Street, Chicago. 





The Posse Gymnasium 





The Committee of the Whole mm 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books I. and II. 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 


Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewin 
these books before making their reports. , ¥ . 
RA... above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally 
or by letter. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
aif HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branclufties in the United States. = Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 











offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 


Baron NILs PossE, K.G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston. 


ud EDUCATION 
BY | MAIL ° 
 - in 5 Rateese ~ 
Law. Postal brings 

A full particulars, 
LAW AC The Sprague 


| om Correspondence 


School of Law, 
ST ear PAYING THING fer Agents is our PH 













No, 46 Telephone Bdg., Detroit,Micxu 
FAMILY RM, OTHER MOTOR, 
©. P. CORY S & Sona aa 3% SS Setter Jefferson Ae Chicane. 


IJSE BARNES” INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.1 0th St., N.Y. 








Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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